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Silver-voiced, the little brooklet, 
Sings no more the pleasant tune 
That it sung to me in June; 

And the sere leaves on the branches 
Chatter sadly to the moon. 


In the soft’ning shades of twilight 
Twinkles lone one starry eye, 
In the calm eternal sky ; 

And the gray hills by the river, 
Bare and wasted, sleeping lie. 








Sad and drear the fitful night wind 
F Moans among the pine-tops high— 
4 Wails among the laurels by, 
And, despairing of a shelter, 
Sobs with disappointed sigh. 


Perching on the rustling branches, 
Where the trailing wild vine clings, 
Shadows softly fold their wings ; 
And, through terror of the darkness, 
b Nestle close, like living things. 


Slowly through the stunted fir trees, 
See the trooping darkness creep ; 
Shapeless grows the craggy steep : 
Draped with blackness dream the islands, 
Where the icy waters sleep. 


Must’ring in the deep’ning shadows, 
Phantoms rush from bleak ravines ; 
From the coverts of the pines ; 
From lone haunts by woodland waters, 
4 Beetling crags, and caves, and mines. 


. Cold and chill their wings they flutter 
By my creeping, stiff ning hair, 











asin among his hearers and readers. Then came Sir 
William Hamilton, with his ponderous learning, his 
acute analysis, his logical “ discoveries,” and his im- 
practicable metaphysics, resolving all our knowledge 
of the infinite and absolute into the very negation or 
impotence of thought, and proclaiming, on the highest 
subjects, nescience to be wisdom; supplementing, 
however, his metaphysical negations by a sturdy faith, 


Mystic ones! we are not strangers— 
We have known another shore— 
Ye have stirred my heart before! 

Voices! ye are all-pervading ; 

Ye are whisp’ring ever more. 


Darkness closes in the landscape ; 
Once again in march sublime 





ten on both sides, it especially becomes our martial 
heroes to lay aside, as far as possible, the garb and 
titular rank of their office. 

It is wonderful with what ease titles are gained 
and retained in this country, A few weeks in a phy- 
sician’s office insures the perpetual cognomen of 
“ doctor ;” a teacher in an academy is “ professor ;” 
a notary-public soon becomes “hon. ;” a student at 

anend, An impression has gone abroad that the | the seminary is “rey. ;” and a militia sergeant passes 
great armies have been disbanded. We have been} about freely as “major” or “colonel.” And the 
told that the Sanitary Commission is summing up the | affliction of the matter consists in the fact that, once 


Nicut has clasped the hand of Time, 
And the trooping stars, in gladness, 
Sing, full-choired, Earth’s natal hymn. 
J. M. 


it is generally supposed that the war has come to 





which is above and superior to all mere thought, and 
which gives us the ultimate basis for morals and re- 
ligion. Professor Mansel, of Oxford, took up the 
same strain, and, by his noted Bampton lectures on 
the “ Limits of Religious Thought,” awakened -a con 
troversy which has brought into discussion the mair 
questions as to the very foundation not only of ra 
tional, but also of religious and moral truth. Thi 
was, at first, but the English echo to the Scotch spec 
ulations, but it is now assuming wider proportions, 
In Scotland, too, Professor Ferrier, of Aberdeen, ar 











’ tuitive beliefs on a tolerably systematic plan. A work 


_ lished in 1861. 
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acute, brilliant, and opinionated writer, dared to re- | transcendentalism was imported from Boston to the| be watched with interest not only by those who care 


vive the old word “ metaphysics” as the title of a 
book, and published an “ Institute of Metaphysics,” 
revising and extending the subjective idealism of 
Berkeley, and contending vigorously against the gen- 
eral Hamiltonian scheme. The successor of Hamilton 
in Edinburgh, Professor Fraser, in various lectures 


| British Isles. Several of Kant’s and Fichte’s treatises 
| were translated; and Professor Vera, now of Naples, 
even tried to make parts of the Hegelian logic fami- 
liar to the English mind. A new and clever writer, 
| Mr. Sterling, has published a full account of the 
| “ Secret of Hegel,” and proposes to apply that system 


and in articles in the “North British Review,” ap-| to the demolition of the Hamiltonian metaphysics. 


pears as a kind of mediator, with no slight philo- 
sophic insight, between the Hamiltonian and the 
Berkeleian schemes, with a decided tendency, how- 
ever, to the latter. Thus a system which, for a cen- 
tury, was mentioned only to be ridiculed, and which 
was thought to be refuted (after the solvitur ambulando 
style) in every instance in which a man hit his toes 
against a curbstone or his head against a lamppost, is 
coming into new honor, and is receiving fresh elucida- 
tions from some of the subtler thinkers of the present 
generation. Professor Masson, too, has just returned to 
Edinburgh, taking the post left vacant by the fervid 
and eccentric Aytoun, and borne thither in part by his 
recent work on “ British Philosophy,” in which he has 
criticised in a popular way, but with no meager 
knowledge or acuteness, the chief modern tendencies 
of British speculation, arranging and discussing all 
the questions in an orderly fashion. Dr. McCosh, of 
Belfast, has mingled in the same debate, and, in his 
“Tntuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated,” 
advocates, in a cautious and sober style, the main 
principles of the traditional Scotch philosophy against 
modern refinements and objections, arranging our in- 


by him against Mill is also announced. Richard 
Lowndes has published an “ Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Primary Beliefs,” taking grounds against 
Hamilton’s negations and Mansel’s use of the same, 
The application of Mansel’s views to morals and re. 
ligion was also vigorously contested by Goldwin 
Smith in his manly treatise on rational religion, pub- 


But this philosophical movement, which had its 
rise in Scotland, though taking a wide range, by no 
means comprises the whole drift of speculative 
thought in England at the present time. Other seeds 
were sown by the disciples of Coleridge, by importa- 
tions of continental metaphysics, both the French and 
German, as well as by men trained under the more 
exclusive influence of British modes of thought. 
Coleridge’s power was felt ina great variety of direc- 
tions, owing to the fertility and manifoldness of his 
utterances. Though he never succeeded in bringing 
his system into a form of scholastic completeness, yet 
he exercised a magnetic sway over kindred minds, 
He led thinking men to the conviction that there was 
reason in the traditional faith; and that a vital and 
enduring religious system must be complemented by, 
if not built upon, a spiritual philosophic system. By 
his criticisms, too, of literary and political, as 
well as of scriptural and theological, opinions he 
helped to train a new generation of thinkers—men 
like Julius Hare, Maurice, and Arnold; what is 
popularly termed the “Broad Church” received a 
decided impulse from this source, though several 
who are now classed under this indefinite rubric have 
departed from both the letter and the spirit of his 
teachings. The famed Tractarian controversy, start- 
ing from Oxford, was also an indication of the break- 
ing up of traditional habits of thought in respect to 
Church doctrine and polity; the “high and dry or- 
thodoxy ” was set afloat; a new spirit of historical 
and doctrinal investigation became current and neces- 
sary. Carlyle, too, nurtured on German food, and 
indignantly protesting against all shams and conyen- 
tionalities ; and Tennyson, the poet-laureate, singing 
in high strains the longing of the soul for a faith 
which all outward forms cannot satisfy and all skep- 
ticism cannot uproot, were significant signs of the 
coming in of another spirit than that which had so 
long made the English mind stagnant and compla- 
cent in its narrow sphere of traditional belief and 
thought. Several of Cousin’s works were translated, 
and helped to undermine the hold of the system of 
Locke. J.D. Morell, by his “ History of Speculative 
Philosophy,” his “Philosophy of Religion,” his 
“ Psychology,” and other works, disseminated similar 
tendencies. Some of these views took stronger hold 


Another new philosopher, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodg- 
son, has devoted a bulky volume to “Space and 
Time,” advocating in the main the transcendental 
doctrine. But, still, all th conetinental modes of 
thought, and the peculiar terminology of transcen- 
dentalism, have never been able to strike root very 
deeply in English soil. Each nation must, in fact, 
work out the great problems of philosophy in its own 
style and way, and in the unfettered use of its native 
tongue. If exotic ideas and systems are introduced, 
they must be acclimated; must take on the hue and 








fashion of the land, if they are to have a thorough- 
going influence. The future of English and of Ameri- 
can philosophy will be determined more by its strong 
and independent native thinkers than by any trans- 
lations or transmutations of foreign authorities. The 
real and decisive metaphysical battle will be fought 
in part between, in part against, the two native sys- 
tems which are now exerting the widest influence— 
that of Sir William Hamilton on the one hand, and 
that of John Stuart Mill, including Spencer, Bain, 
and Lewes, on the other. The latter belong substan- 
tially to the same school, though differing on some 
important questions. They are all equally opposed 
to the main drift of the Hamiltonian theory taken 
asa whole. And between these systems the chief 
metaphysical questions are now raised with an carn- 
estness and acuteness which give good augury of a 
substantial and decisive contest. In particular, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, by his recent examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy, has brought the 
radical and underlying question between the two 
schools of “intuition” and of “experience” into a 
shape in which the issues are clearly seen, and the 
arguments on both sides fully and fairly presented. 
John Stuart Mill was born in 1806. From his 
father, James Mill, he inherited an aptitude for phil- 
osophical study, and also a strong bias in the direc- 
tion of the so-called “sensational” school of thought. 
Bentham’s theories, both in ethics and politics, have 
largely shaped his views. Though he has derived 
much from the study of Comte’s system, yet his train- 
ing has been thoroughly English. There is hardly a 
trace in his writings of foreign idioms or modes of 
thinking. In 1843, we believe, he published the first 
edition of his logic. His “Treatise on Political 
Economy” stands at the head of recent works on 
that subject. In various essays and reviews, recently 
collected, he has reviewed the chief English systems 
of the times, and set himself to rights, among others, 
with Coleridge, Bentham, and Comte. His advocacy 
of the utilitarian philosophy is the most persuasive 
that has yet been published in England. Of the 
inductive philosophy he is the best European ex- 
pounder, And now, in the maturity of his powers, 
he has written this work against Hamilton, in which 
he has brought out his psychological and metaphysical 
theories more fully than in any of his previous writ- 
ings. His scope is much wider than that of the crit- 
icism and confutation of an individual philosopher. 
For he sets over against each other the two rival 
schemes of thought—the “ intuitional” and the “ ex- 
periential ;” and tries to show, against the intuitional- 
ist, that all our ideas can be explained as the prod- 
uct of sensations, working under well-known and 
simple laws. He makes his attack not upon a single 
point, but along the whole line; he has opened his 
batteries against all the main positions taken by the 
transcendental philosophers—by the sober Scotch 
system of “native beliefs,” and by the modified Scotch 
system as expounded by Sir William Hamilton. 
Though the whole truth and the final truth may not 
be with either of these schools, yet some of the fun- 
damental questions in respect to both knowing and 
being are in debate between them. Thus the contest 
promises to be animating, as it is also most import- 
ant in its bearings not only upon metaphysical specu- 
lation, but upon all the great ethical questions, and 





of the American than of English thinkers, and 


upon the very foundations of religious belief. It will 


for thought as thought, and who enter into these 
abstruse speculations for the excitement of the intel- 
lect, but also by those who know how deeply these 
seemingly remote and tenuous abstractions affect in 
the long run the thoughts and speech, and even the 
deeds, of those who care not at all for the formulas 
and disputes of the schools. The materialism of 
France helped to bring on the French Revolution ; 
some of the extreme followers of Hegel were the 
leaders in the German uprising of 1848. The con- 
tempt of philosophy is the sign of intellectual frivol- 
ity or degeneracy. Every great people, every great 
epoch, has had, and must have, its system of specula- 
tion as well as its system of faith. The contest as 
now raised in England cannot fail to lead to the most 
important results in respect to social, moral, political, 
and religious life. 





REVIEWS. 
BROWNELL AND BATTLES* 

HERE is a kind of man who is seldom satisfied to 

be what his fellows are, and to do what his fel- 

lows do. If they are strict in their religious beliefs, 
he is lax in his; if they hold one set of political 
opinions, he holds directly the contrary; in short, he 
is always in opposition to the majority. He may be 
wise in so being and doing, but oftener he is exceed- 
ingly foolish, not to say sottish. We are not dis- 
posed, in all cases, to subscribe to the maxim, that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God; but we 
believe, in most, that the sober thought and contin- 
ued practice of the wisest and best of them is much 
nearer the truth than the whims and vagaries of the 
exceptional few. In poetry, for instance, the subject 
which most immediately concerns us, we hold that 
the established molds of verse are better than the 
shapeless forms of Mr. Whitman and the misshapen 
ones of Mr. Brownell. At any rate, they were large 
enough for Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
worth, who were, at least, the peers of these gentle- 
men. When the latter show themselves superior to 
these great poets, we may be willing to let their 
sketchy memoranda pass for art; but not before. Mr. 
Brownell is a poet, we are glad to record, but he 
has a good deal to unlearn, the chiefest of which is 
his contempt for the classic measures of English ver- 
sification. He started right, if we may judge from 
his early poems, one of which dates twenty years 
back, but he started feebly, not having much to say 
at the time. When the fact came home to him, as it 
does to most men of genius sooner or later, he laid 
the blame not where it belonged, on himself, but 
on his poor, unoffending verse, which was good 
enough in itself, but tolerably bad as he had written 
it. Such we take to have been the cause of the 
change which came over him asa poet. It was an evil 
one, but it was not vital enough to destroy his genius, 
though it succeeded in making it careless and willful. 
His verse recalls a criticism of Poe’son the writing of 
Shelley—that it was not somuch poetry as memoran- 
da for poetry. One of his worst faults is saying more 
than is necessary concerning the subject he has in 
hand—more than a poetic, artistic treatment of it de- 
mands; of saying, in fact, all that he can, alike ex- 
hausting himself and the admiration and patience of 
his readers, He writes of a battle—of “The Bay 
Fight,” let us say, which opens his volume—rather 
like a reporter than a poet, setting down all that he 
saw, instead of selecting what was most characteristic, 
its strongest, grandest points, It was his duty as a 
poet to see all that happened in that memorable bat- 
tle, but it was not his duty as a poet to describe it in 
detail, as he has done. He lacks the element of sup- 
pression, the wise reticence of great artists. The 
method of the poet Campbell is an example for him, 
if he will take one from that Tyrteus of English song. 
The first draft of Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic” 
made twenty-six stanzas, of five lines each; the pres- 
ent version consists of eight nine-line stanzas, a trifle 
over one-half the original length of the poem. A 
comparison of the two readings of this noble ode is 
an instructive lesson in the poetic art, showing, as it 
does, that the greatest excellence is only reached by 











*“ War horiece and other Poems.” By Henry Howard Brownell, 
Boston: T iG, 


cknor & Fields, 1866. 
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eral rather than entire disregard, for the opening stanza, 
which describes the voyage of the fleet, prior to the 
battle, through seas of sapphire and turquoise, and 
past islands of emerald, offends in this particular, 
being merely pretty when it should be strong.  In- 
deed, the ballad would be improved by the omission 
of the first eleven and the last ten stanzas, which do 
duty now in the way of prologue and epilogue. The 
true beginning of the ballad is at the line, 
“Man your starboard battery !” 
The best single stanza is, perhaps, this, which has 
the true old ballad ring : 
“ Still as the fray grew louder, 
Boldly they worked and well 
Steadily came the powder, 
Steadily came the shell. 
And if tackle or truck found hurt, 
Quickly they cleared the wreck ; 
And the dead were laid to port, 
All a-row, on our deck.” 
This is good: 
“ So grand the hurly and roar, 
So fiercely their broadsides blazed, 
The regiments, fighting ashore, 
Forgot to fire as they gazed.” 


In the gaze of a gladdened world, 
On the Nation’s loftiest Dome.” 

“The Color-Bearer,” an incident of the siege of 
Vicksburg, is, in some respects, the best of all Mr. 
Brownell’s poems. It contains all the finest charac- 
teristics of his uneven genius, grouped around an 
episode of individual pluck and recklessness, and 
molded into a compact poem, which we take to be 
perfect of its kind. We can even forgive its slang, -it 
is so much in keeping dramatically. “ Bury Them,” 
a wild, irregular rhapsody over the “ colored Ameri- 
cans of African descent” who were slaughtered at 
Fort Wagner, and who are impersonated as dragon’s 
teeth, is about as bad as it can be. Had we come 
across it in a newspaper, without its author’s name, 
we should have said it was written by the most sur- 
gical of all our poets, Dr. Holmes, in a moment of 
sarcastic pleasantry, to ventilate his knowledge of 
dentistry. To whom else, indeed, could we have at- 
tributed : 

“The incisors swart and stark, 
The molars heavy and dark,” 


and, worse still : 








And this, with the exception of the word “ chrism,” 


“The cuspids, cruent and red ?” 


which is too finicking for the place and time, besides! Tt is not the genial professor, however, but the 


being one of Mrs. Browning’s pet phrases : 


“ Grand was the sight to see, 
How by their guns they stood, 
Right in front of our dead, 
Fighting square abreast— 
Each brawny arm and chest 
All spotted with black and red, 
Chrism of fire and blood !” 


Powerful in portions, “ The Bay Fight” is not satis- 


factory as a whole, partly because it lacks unity, anc 
partly because the writing is unequal. 
pily introduced. 


ferior to both versions of his ‘ Battle of the Baltic.” 
“The River Fight” is not equal to the ballad w 


The points in 
brackets are not always worth making, and the one 
or two refrains after the fashion of Poe are not hap- 
Altogether the ballad does not dis- 
pute the supremacy of Campbell, being manifestly in- 


poctical sailor who ‘“ shows his ivories” in this pe- 
dantic fashion. 

“ Wood and Coal” is a poetic thought, rather fan- 
tastically handled. “The March of the Regiment” 
is as turgid as a city gutter after a heavy rain. 
“ Lines, by Our Corporal,” are nothing if not slangy. 


Cumberland, is better. 
1 | a natural sailor-like fancy : 


“ Now one cheer more, my hearties, 
For the Flag and its brave renown ! 
They shall hear it, the fine old captains, 
With Hull and Perry looking down. 


“They are watching us where we founder, 
With a tear on each tough old cheek— 
Down she goes, our noble frigate, 
e But the Old Flag ’s still at her peak! 





“Hearts of Oak,” an epitaph on the sinking of the 
The last three stanzas embody 
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6 the most careful revision, and, in works of this na-| have just criticised, the versification generally being “It waves o’er the blood-red water— 
e ‘ture, whose effect depends upon the nakedest sim- | less skillful, and its changes certainly more violent. Lawrence sees it where it flies! : 
% ER I NONMO ieTe 1 t| TI * : Resevteil € the 1 : And they look down, our grand old captains, 
plicity, which is the highest sublimity, upon the mos le opening passages, descriptive of the location, With a tear and a smile from the skies.” 
iol 3] ati ; ; “ . ” i : 
e rigid ——— and condensation. eg but should be suppressed, as also the “General Orders, “The Fall of Al-Accoub” might have been scrib- 
I $ ' > se 7 D . ae — S 4 
n : Campbell could have suppressed this stanza ? which contain little bey ond sea terms, of no earthly | },).4 by Poe in a state of delirium tremens; it is in- 
; “ For ercyo hans had drawn sap to the preg reader, The ballad conceivably bad. ‘ Somnia Celi” is a fevered dream; 
ner might ! should begin on page 26: ich j i 
f From her battle-ships so vast - pag ; ; the extravagance of which is not redeemed by its 
She had hewn away the mast, “ Would you hear of the River Fight ?” poetry. Nothing can be in worse taste than sucli 
; And at anchor to the last : y i impi ing 
e Bade them fight!” The stanza in brackets on page 29 should be canceled, — as these, which only escape impiety by being 
\- Or this description of the English sailors? since it interrupts the flow of the narrative when it | ™@}C™0US: ; 
i. e should be rapid and compact. Here is a good half- “Thunder, to-day, at the Outer Gate! 
All hands and eyes on watch, AYE aya Pg: Earth’s eager squadrons form— 
t As they keep; stanza which is weakened by the words in brackets: The daring spirits that could not wait 
\- By their motion light as wings, “ Our topmen, a dauntless crowd, Are taking Heaven by storm ! 
8 By each step that haughty springs, Swarmed in rigging and shroud— —_ ; 
‘ You might know them for the kings There [’twas a wonder !] “ The splendor of battle in their eyes, 
; Of the deep! The burning ratlins and strands - biter fran a a ase ‘ as 
’ is. which i r—i *ne i They quenched with their bare hard hands ; ow it lights the Fort of Paradise, 
Or this, which is much finer—in truth, the finest bit Bot . cores, 6 ; The death-gleam ncn tse 
of verisimilitude in the whole range of English Nev: tye yt oe ys ee , : 
: i Rea ever silenced their thunder ! “The Battle of Charlestown” is the finest thing yet 
poetry ? How true to the sailor-nature the aljsurd ex- ve - rage : ¥ 7 
t State tent : The Battle Summers” is one of the truest poems | written about that grim old martyr, John Brown, 
agcwere r as y 3! ° tee ° 
aggeravion Of the 1Ast two lines in the volume, touching in conception and very grace- | with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
“ Cheer ! ae pvt gan and tower, fully handled. It shows what Mr. Brownell can do | unique ballad. How admirable is this: 
“ When the king shall ride in state when he is content to write in the regular measures of “ The old man looks around him 
From St. James’s royal gate, greater poets than himself. Admirable, also, is the On meadow and mountain hoar ; 
- - And to all his peers relate spirit and much of the execution of “ Suspira Ensis,” The place, he remarks, is pleasant, 
S, Our renown ! 3 : ; : beet é Thad not seen it before. 
1 ! : ; — in which he rises above the level of patriotism, as it ; 
How much in the way of suggestive painting can | ... ot onc time understood at the North, paying a And this : 
e be crowded into four aan, the same poet has shown | qocerved tribute to the valor of the Southern people, “ i the apie eskivele pens oe = 
> ‘ ja onli ap :? “ q 
. in his “ Hohenlinden : and dropping a manly tear on the error and hopeless- Aa wg then a pectin aes delim cs 
sal “ Sha rhe . : > 
Ps torch and trumpet fast array ed, ness of their cause: So strangely solemn and dim!” 
- Each horseman drew his battle-blade, é ‘ 4 
t And furious every charger neighed “ But now to the long, long night “ Abraham Lincoln,” the longest and most ambi- 
To join the dreadful revelry.” They pass as they ne’er had been— tious of Mr. Brownell’s poems, is not a success. It has 
C 2 ‘ . A stranger and sadder sight 4 5 i 
It is the fashion now-a-days to sneer at Campbell, Than ever the sun hath seen. some good poetical elements, but Mr. Brownell has 
, but it is a silly one, and only worthy of the shallowest Fe , ; i not succeeded in molding them into a harmonious 
: le | Mlhaleitn Tae Be : tee Hn ietieeeah ail For his waning beams illume f Th : of ‘Mir: Lincoln's‘ dairneter 
. minds, _Certainly he has no superior in that rarest o ; iA gaakiann cxtlan Peta orm. e summing up 3 
t all poetic qualities, Imagination. Going down to the gloomn— seems to us the best portion of the poem, as the grand 
t To return to Mr. Brownell and his “ Bay Fight.” It One wretched and drear refrain spirit-review with which it closes is certainly the 
3 ; sail lucti ‘ ile like fi The only line on their tomb— . haf, for it is hardl ws wentithe 
2 is a most provoking production, remarkable alike for ‘They died—and they died in vain!’ ” worst. Such a fancy, “te it is hardly oe e, W 
i rits ¢ fects. The mos 2» of the latter ae : te j gan dirge—one written, we mean 
. its merits and defe cts. The most notable ofthelatter|  ,, Down!” is one of the best, as it certainly is one well enough in a paga S i ’ ’ 
S are the length of the ballad—some five hundred and “oe: 5 : in ancient days, when men’s opinions of a future state 
C > ae of the most characteristic, of Mr. Brownell’s shorter Z ‘ 
fifty lines—and the unnecessary ruggedness of its ver-|_. a PEEL SR SESH -,, | partook more of the earth and its belongings than 
E cae cs : ech pieces. The Eagle of Corinth” is excellent, with Pe 
sification, the measures of which are shifted and broken f ; ‘ * they do at present; when the deities and heroes of 
‘ . 5 TER R ‘ . .,| the exception of the last five lines, which are the 7 : a ? 
4 in the most inartistic manner. Its merits are its spirit veslest buacomhe: their mythologies mingled in the battles over which 
. and vigor—a certain manly straightforwardness, and a " halt set nest they were supposed to preside—but surely it is out 
se , > ates a ll mag “ But our Bird shall yet come back, = P : P i 
‘ a general disregard of what passes for poetr y among Sin ebnil scart tite Eyie-Home— of place in a dirge of the nineteenth century, when all 
, : the present school of minor versifiers, We say gen- And his thunderous wings be furled, civilizegl men are Christians, professedly, at least. It 


is not so much because Mr. Brownell violates the 
spirit of Christian ethics by such a proceeding that 
we complain, as that he violates the spirit of all mod- 
ern art. The notion of Mr. Lincoln’s soul reviewing the 
souls of the dead who fell in his battles, as General 
Grant reviewed those who were fortunate enough to 
survive them, is as absurd, to use no harsher word, 
as the idea involved in the stanzas quoted above from 
“Somnia Celi.” Alone it would be enough to spoil 
any poem which aims to celebrate 
“The deep damnation of his taking off.” 

Not believing that there is, or can be, such a thing 
as comic poetry, we cannot consider Mr. Brownell’s 
“Tet us Alone,” “Mr, Carlyle’s Chimney,” and “ Hon- 
est Old Abe” poems, though we are willing to ad- 
mit that they possess a fair share of merit as humor- 
ous compositions in verse. The first is the best, 
though we fail to see the point of the Cockney dia- 
lect in which it is written. It is likely to live, how- 
ever, in connection with Mr. Davis's impossible re- 
quest, as a capital specimen of the “art of putting 
things.” Of the “Miscellaneous” and “Early 
Poems,” which make up about one-half the volume, 
the most noticeable are “Old Papers,” “ All To- 
gether,” “ Gone,” “ Presentment,” “ Midnight—A La- 
ment,” “ The Burial of the Dane,” “‘ Ad Navem,” and 
“The Tomb of Columbus.” They are not remarka- 
ble, perhaps, for novelty of thought or expression, but 
they are in measures which can be read with pleasure, 
and which, we are persuaded, are the best which the 
English poets have yet succeeded in framing. 

The defect of Mr. Brownell, whose genius we trust 
we recognize in spite of the fault we have found with 
him, is that he does not understand the difference be- 
tween the beautiful and the characteristic, or that, un- 
derstanding it, he sacrifices the former to the latter, 
under the supposition that it is the nobler and grander 
of the two. This is a mistake in literature as well as 
in art. There are many ways of writing a poem on 
a given theme, but there is one best way, and the 
great poet is sure to discover it. Minor poets deal in 

















- dextrously flattered, and given the name of Espe- 
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mannerisms; the greatest have style, or the “grand 
manner,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold callsit. One is a 
fashion and will pass away ; the other is based upon 
eternal principles and will endure. If Mr. Brownell 
would make a lasting name for himself, he should 
give up his mannerisms and cultivate style. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 


“ Hsperance.” By Meta Lander. Sheldon & Co. New 
York, 1866. Pp. 336. 
THE writer of this book has attempted to do what 

most practiced novelists would fear to undertake— 

make a religious novel. And she has achieved a de- 
gree of success more than commensurate with the 
risk. Hope Frazer, the heroine of the novel, is intro- 
duced to the reader as a child receiving the last 
words of herdying mother. “Be patient, dear Hope, 
and do your best to supply the place of a mother to 
my poor little ones; and be careful to treat your 
father with respect, endeavoring to please him in 
everything,” were the parting words of the dying 
woman to her eldest child. Mr. Horatio Frazer stood 
beside his wife’s death-bed with perfect composure, 
asserting to the last that he had never forgiven her 
for a remark to her mother (which he had over- 
heard), that she had never truly loved him. It wasto 
be expected, therefore, upon the death of the mother, 
that a bitter enmity would sprang up between the 
father and the daughter. Such was the case; and 
just at this point the plot begins. Mr. Frazer, after 
the loss of his;wife, grew more imperious to Hope, 
and thus begot in her an outward sullenness which 
was the manifestation of herhatred of him. A little 
more than a year afterwards the father married 
again. His new wife, but half his age, was beautiful 
and accomplished, and withal complete mistress of 
her old husband. Soon there sprung up between the 
new Mrs. Frazer and Hope a close attachment, due 
more to the adroit management of the former than to 
any real affection on the part of the latter, Hope, 


Trance, was completely captivated by the delicate 
attentions of her new mother. They confessed to 
each other their mutual detestation of Mr, Frazer, 
and made common cause in circumventing him. Ere 
long a new figure appeared on the stage. Philip Le- 
vere, U.S.A., a former lover of the now Mrs. Frazer, 
who. had been rejected because of his poverty, called 
at the Frazer mansion and held frequent interviews 
With its mistress, Hope suspected something wrong, 
and, despite her dislike of her father, warned him of 
his danger, in return for which she was hurried off to 
boarding-school with the information that she was 
not to visit home oftener than once a year. 

Before a year passed, her sister Ada fell sick, 
and she was summoned home in time to witness her 
death. Returning to her duties, Hope found that a 
deep religious interest pervaded the school, which 
also affected her and wrought a permanent change in 
her character. Henceforth she figures in the book as 
a Christian girl struggling with doubts and her own 
human nature to attain to her ideal of Christian wo- 
manhood. The breach between father and daughter 
having become irreparable, the latter, upon complet- 
ing the course at school, engaged in teaching, first in 
Muscoda, Vermont, and subsequently in Ironton, Il- 
linois. The principal of the school at the latter place, 
Mr. Northrup, was a young man of more than 
ordinary attainments who had taken up teaching pre- 
paratory to adopting the profession of alawyer. His 
genial manners and real kindness of heart won the af- 
fection of Hope. For aimost the first time in her life 
she felt what it was to be loved, and when Mr. North- 
rup asked her hand in return for the love that, with- 
out her knowledge, he had entertained for her, she 
yielded to his entreaties, and from that moment lived, 
as it were, a new life. At the expiration of a year in 
Illinois, Hope returned to her home in New York 
State, accompanied by her betrothed, Walter North- 

rup. Her father and step-mother received her coldly, 
but the former, greatly to her surprise, consented that 
her sister Joy should return with her to Ironton. 
Walter, on the return trip, became enamored of the 
rare beauty of Joy, and while the party were at N: iagara 
Hope chanced one day to be a listener to a conyersa- 


mus, 


accomplished it. 





once, and urged his betrothal to her sister. 


list of American novels. 


“* Across the Continent : A Summer's Journey to the 
Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, and the Pacific States, 
with Speaker Colfax.” By Samuel Bowles, Editor of 


the Springfield Republican, Pp. 487. 


tion between her betrothed and her sister, in which | little of Walter Colton’s books upon California life, 
the two plighted their love to each other. Stifling | Two things we would prefer to see omitted from the 
all her natural instincts, she relinquished Walter at | title-page—the wretched wood-cut of a stage-coach 
Some|and the fact that the journey was made “with 
time afterwards a letter from Mr. Frazer informed | Speaker Colfax.” This would appear with more pro- 
Hope that his wife had eloped. with Levere, adding : | priety in the preface. We miss from the volume the 
“Tf you can forgive and forget the past, come to me|map promised in the preface to accompany it. Bar- 
as soon as possible.” Ofcourse, she hastened home| ring the rather undue prominence given to an adver- 
and took her sister with her. On the steamer from | tisement directly opposite the title-page, the book is 
Detroit to Buffalo she met a strange gentleman who | comely in appearance, and a not unworthy companion 
presented her with a copy of Foster’s “ Essays,” on a|to Holland’s “ Life of Lincoln,” which was recently 
fly-leaf of which was written his name, Howard | issued by the same publishers. 
Ferguson. Upon a further acquaintance she learned 
that he was on his way to Europe, and when he asked 
if he might bring her, on his return, some souvenir of 
the old world, she requested a flower from the shores 
of Gennesaret. Reaching home, Hope found her 
father almost broken down by the infidelity of his 
wife, and eager to do everything in his power for his 
daughter’s comfort. By-and-by Walter Northrup | hero, the famous Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas a 
and Joy Frazer married, and settled in New| Becket, the acting copyright of which, the reader is in- 
York state near Joy’s native place, Later still, | formed, is the property of Mr. Edwin Booth. Whether 
Hope received a note from her step-mother, it was ever performed we are not told, but, if our recol- 
stating that she had left the scoundrel in Europe ananaee : . : 
with whom, in a rash moment, she had eloped, and | Yeats since in New Orleans. We cannot conceive of its 
begging _— se ee ee we sae the third act might be effective in the hands of a good 
staying, a few miles from Mr. Frazer’s residence. The hai ane ct 

. er actor. Thesituation is a strong one, suggesting its prob- 
napeee ret elnsagenersciengeesoonge hivepes _ able original, the scene in “ Richelieu” in which the wily 
her daughter-in-law, and the mollification of Mr. 
Frazer so far as to provide a comfortable home (but 
not with himself) for his recreant wife. Hope re- 
ceives, from Mr. Ferguson, a letter informing her that 
he has secured a flower from the shores of Gennesaret, 
and asking that he may have the honor of claiming 
her hand and heart upon his return, to which request 
the reader is left to infer that the lady accedes | for the holy office : 
Such, in brief, is the plot of this latest addition to the 


As we have already hinted, we like the book. 
is written in good, plain English, and the attempts 
at what passes for fine writing are so few that it is 
hardly fair to criticise them. Two or three poems 
are interwoven into the story which, in a literary 
point of view, are poor, but are appropriate to the 
connectiea in which they are introduced. The au- 
thor is, moreover, evidently a careful observer of hu- 
man nature. Every character introduced (and our 
space prevents us from referring to all in the digest 
of the plot already presented) is human—which is 
saying a great deal for a modern novel. The moral 
of the book, too, is excellent. 
attractive story Meta Lander utters more wholesome 
truth than may be found in a score of ordinary sermons, 
yet so unobtrusively that the casual reader might | 
overlook it entirely. Asa work of art “ Esperance” 
may encounter severe criticism, but as a really good 
book—good as a story, good as a reflection of every- 
day life, and good as conveying a valuable moral les- 
son—we cordially commend it to our readers. 


Under the guise of an 


Tuts book comes from the pen, press, and bindery 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Mepublican. 
has generally been known as the book-maker of the 
establishment, but this time we have a volume from 
the editor-in-chief, Mr. Bowles. 
relief from office confinement and twinges of sciatica, 
Mr. Bowles made the overland trip to San Francisco 
during the summer of 1865. The book is made up of 
the letters which Mr. Bowles addressed to the Repub- 
lican from different points along the route. Thirty-two 
letters are given, taking the reader from Chicago to 
Utah and the silver mines of Nevada, to Oregon, and 
up the Columbia River to Washington Territory, and | 80me thirty poems, the best of which is, unquestionably, 
San Francisco to the Yo Semite, and home by the Isth- ; “ The Phantom Ship,” a legend or tradition of New Eng- 
It seems hardly possible for one traveling so land in the olden time, done into blank-verse, which has 
constantly as was Mr. Bowles to find opportunity for the merit of accomplishing what the writer designs with- 
the writing of such finished and interesting letters. wes - wunmnbul mmenge ~~ one Gonnigtion a 
No one but an expert at newspaper work could have straightforward narration it is worthy of much praise. 
We consider the letters the most 


Dr. Holland 


Compelled to seek 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. G. H. HoLiisTer has just published, through Mr. 
William V. Spencer, of Boston, a tragedy named after its 


but baffled old cardinal launches the curse of Rome 
against his tormentors. The merits of Mr. Hollister’s 
tragedy are not very striking, though it is plain to see 
that it is honestly and conscientiously written. The best 
character in it is the archbishop himself, who is clearly 
and consistently drawn. Urged by the king to accept the 
see of Canterbury, the then chancellor urges his unfitness 


——“ My life hath flaws 
That shrewd, inspecting men, with biting tongues, 
Would fail not to make patent to the world. 
It Again, I never led a hermit’s life, 
Nor shaved my head, nor sandaled yet my feet 
To go upon a saintly pilgrimage, 
Nor felt the damp of cloisters, nor did penance, 
Nor won the favors of suffragan bishops, 
Who, for such elevation, needs must hate me. 
My culture is in letters, knightly feats, 
Gaming and hunting, hawking, horsemanship. 
Thave fought battles, too, and shed men’# bloda 
At Toulouse, as your majesty doth know, 
And on the borders of fair Normandy, 
Where, at my cost, I kept twelve hundred knights. 
I Jack the holy unction of a life 
Spent in meck charities and lowly duties, 
Savoring of sanctity. My heart is proud; 
My ear is tickled with the applause of scholars, 
And my eye bends to the nodding of a plume. 
I love the war-cry of Plantaganet 
Better than anthems piercing gothic roofs, 
* And the long wailing of a bugle-note 
Touches me more than silvery bells at vespers. 
The laugh of peasant girls, proud ladies’ smiles, 
Are dearer to me than the sighs of nuns, 
Whose hearts keep time to ebon rosaries. 
Pardon me, sire, { dare not take the see,”’ 


In a later scene he speaks of himself in this fashion : 


——* Stand by the sea 
When the winds chafe it, and note well its waters— 
How they do take the colors of the shore ; 
Here stained with earth, there glassing on their bosom 
Dark forms of trees, brown knolls, and slanting hills, 
Or the pale glimmer of some flinty cliff; 
While far away, lo! leaping to the light, 
Pure, jubilant, with heaven’s own hues upon them, 
They stretch for ever. Such my checkered life. 
When near its margin stained—shaded with sin; 
Tinged with the grain of all vicissitudes, 
With vices flecked, irregularities ; 
But, in its bolder depths, where navies rode 
And lone birds flew, stars slept, and sunbeams shimmered, 
In all its wide circumference, no blot, 
No cloud; no widows wronged, no orphan’s bread 
Snatched from his hungry lips, no barony 
Limping upon its crutches from a wound 
I gave it, and no charity turned thwart 
To run in channels dug not by its founders.” 


Besides this tragedy Mr. Hollister’s volume contains 


Take a passage descriptive of autumn : 
“* The trees put on their holiday attire, 





lection serves, it was played for a few nights a number of 





being successful on the stage, though the conclusion of 


sensible and practical, and hence the most valuable, 
that have been written concerning our western ex- 
panse and treasures, The descriptions of the Mor- 
mons and life at Salt Lake are especially interesting. 








The entire volume is readable, reminding one not a 


The barberry flashed from out her brambly hedge 
Her scarlet berries in the robin’s eye, 

Tempting him from the alder, where he gat 

A sentry for his fellows; the wild pear 

Grew yellow on the tallest branch, and fell, 
Hiding among the fern and golden-rod ; 
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Nuts left their velvet couches in the burr, 
And, to elude the squirrel, nestled down 
In mosses, or beneath the rustling leaves. 
The creeper on the elm grew crimson now; 
Russet the oak ; and the wild pigeon flew 
Where the wide haze of Indian summer lay 
Toward the far southwest ; while here and there 
Among the oracles of the fading year, 

Esther their priestess and interpreter, 

Although she knew it not, the scholar moved.” 


Here is a winter-piece, with the fated vessel standing 
out to sea: 


‘“‘ The day came for the sailing of the ship; 
*T was January, very stark and cold; 
A fall of snow had hid the traveled ways ; 
Sleet hung the elms with glittering icicles ; 
Dun houses had put off their stainéd garb 
For one of purest white. The little wharf, 
Belted with shallops and with pinnaces, 
Lay in the steel-cold air. While far away 
Towered in the background those two mighty rocks— 
Ice-capped, snow- crowned, against the distant clouds, 
And sending salutations to the sea. 
Near the bleak shore lay the expectant ship ; 
Stout hearts had cut her way, for three long miles, 
With saws and axes, through the solid ice, 
And cleared the snow-drifts for her helpless keel 
Far out where the bright waters of the sound 
Welcomed her home. <A drum-beat told the hour; 
Men, women, children, gathered to the beach 
To witness her departure. Every heart 
Beat with its separate agony, or throbbed 
With its own expectation from the shore. 
Freed from her icy fetters, the good ship, 
With her bow pointed seaward, had swung round, 
When Davenport, surrounded by hig flock, 
Came forward and knelt down upon the ice— 
All kneeling round him—and with upraised hands, 
Called on the God of storms to throw his arms 
Around the frail! bark and her precious crew ; 
And, as his voice rose on the wintry air, 
Swelling in hope, then sink ing into doubt, 
The multitude bowed down their heads and wept.” 





| 

Mr. WALTER Whitman, whose “Drum Taps” we | 
noticed a month or two since, is the subject of a hand- | 
some pamphlet of forty-six pages, entitled “The Good | 
Gray Poet,” and published by Messrs. Bunce & Hunting- | 
ton. The author of this “screed” is Mr. William Doug- | 
las O'Connor, of Massachusetts (so he signs himself at | 
the end of his writing), a literary gentleman who made | 
his début some ten or a dozen years since in the pages of | 


“Harper’s Magazine” with, if our memory serves us, “ A | 


moving Mr. Whitman on this ground, can hardly be 
doubted. Nor that he deserved, and deserves, to be pil. 
loried in the contempt of thinking men for this wanton 
insult to literature in the person of Mr. Whitman, with 
whose beliefs and morals he had no more real business 
than with those of “ Mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon.” So far we agree with Mr. O'Connor, 
and are willing to do our share towards vindicating his 
“good gray poet” from the aspersions of his clerical decap- 
itator. His case is a hard one, but not harder than others 
have undergone for equally frivolous reasons in all depart- 
ments of the government. The defect of our system of ad- 
ministering public affairs is, that both political parties act 
upon the scandalous and vicious maxim, “To the victors 
belong the spoils,” appointing men to, and removing them 
from, office for political reasons alone. It is one thing to 
neglect duty, and to abuse opportunities ; it is quite an- 
other to differ in opinion from the party in power. The 
first may be winked at and hushed up, the last must be 
severely and immediately punished. They are wiser in 
monarchical England, where the tenure of office “is for 
life, or during good behavior.” We agree, as we have 
said, with Mr. O’Connor in his desire to have justice done 
Mr. Whitman in this particular, but we do not agree with 
him in his estimate of Mr. Whitman’s genius ; nor do we 
see the force of his multifarious illustrations of loose 


| writing in the great authors of the world. The free lan- 


guage of the classics, the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” Lucretius: 
Eschuylus, Dante, Plutarch, Tacitus, Montaigne, Hafiz, 
Swedenborg, Goethe, Byron, and whoever else may have 
sinned in this direction, is certainly no excuse for Mr. 
Whitman, least of all is it a command to “go and do 
likewise.” We are not over-squeamish ourselves, but 
there are passages in “ Leaves of Grass” which have a 
very rank odor, carrying us back, as they do, to astate of 
nature which the world has outgrown—happily, as we 
think, though of course Mr. Whitman does not agree 
with us. He is a man of unquestioned talent, not to say 
genius, but is it not extravagant to say, Mr. O’Connor, 
that “his conversation is a university?” That “ to call 
one like him good seems an impertinence?” and that his 
is “acharacter which only the heroic pen of Plutarch 
could record, and which Socrates himself might emulate 
orenvy?” And what, pray, but madness is such writing 
as this? “I class him boldly, and the future will confirm 


Story of Lynn,” and who contributed a story or two to|my judgment, among the great creative minds of the 


“Putnam’s Magazine,” then in rather a moribund state. | world. 


Just before the breaking out of the war he published a! 


By a quality almost incommunicable, which 
makes its possessor, no matter what his diversity or im- 


novel called “ Harrington,” which was heralded as a perfections, equal with the supremes of art, and by the 
| 


splendid production, and was—in the sense that the writ- 
ings of the Rev. George Gilfillan are splendid. Its pub- 
lishers failed a few months afterwards, but whether it was 
on that account, or because they had recently published 
an enlarged edition of Mr. Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,” 
or because they contemplated publishing a sensational 
novel by a well-known lady feuilletoniste, which, we be- 
lieve, has not yet seen the light—whatever the cause, 
they failed, and “ Harrington” was no more. We had 
the misfortune to read it, and still remember the dazed 
condition in which it left us, and which we can compare 
to nothing except, perhaps, a fevercd dream of the fire- 
works of a Fourth of July night. It was not to recur to 
this fact, however, nor to speak of the previous produc- | 
tions of Mr. O'Connor that we began this paragraph, but | 
to give our readers some idea of his recent pamphlet 
which is one of the most extraordinary things that we 
ever encountered, and will undoubtedly rank hereafter 
among the “Curiosities of American Literature.” 

Its object, as we understand it, is a two-fold one—first 
to hold up to reprobation the Hon. James Harlan, the 
Secretary of the Interior; second, to glorify Mr. Whit 
man. The charge against the Hon. Secretary is, that on 
the 30th of June last he removed Mr. Whitman from a 
clerkship which he held in his department because he 
had written “ Leaves of Grass” some ten years before. | 
“Mr. Harlan averred,” says Mr. O'Connor, “that Walt | 
Whitman had been in no way remiss in the discharge of 
his duties, but that, on the contrary, so far as he could learn, 


| very structure of his mind, he belongs there. His place is 
| beside Shakespeare, .Zschuylus, Cervantes, Dante, Homer, 
| Isaiah—the bards of the last ascent, the brothers of the 
radiant summit!” To which we beg to add that Mr. 
Whitman will be a Great Name when these writers are 
forgotten—but not till then. For when such works as 
“Leaves of Grass” are considered literature, chaos will 
have come again. 

Mr. O’Connor promises, in conclusion, or threatens, 
rather, to send his letter to Victor Hugo, “ for its passport 
through Europe ;’ to John Stuart Mill, to Newman, to 
Matthew Arnold, in England ; and here, to Emerson and 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner ; to every senator 
and representative in Congress ; to all our journalists ; to 
the whole American people ; to every one who guards the 
freedom of letters and the liberty of thought throughout 
the civilized world! How the mails are groaning about 
this time, and what a business must be done in postage- 
stamps ; for it is to be presumed that Mr. O’Connor pre- 
pays his postage, at least, on the copies which he sends 
across the water! Will he allow us to suggest two men 
whom he has apparently forgotten in his lavish distribu. 
tion of favors, and who ought by all means to have his 
pamphlet, William Cornell Jewett and George Francis 
Train—arcades ambo, and, without doubt, ‘admirers of 
“The Good Gray Poet.” 

PoETRY must be an inspiration, a divine art, as the old 
poets claimed, or so many clever men would not fail as 
they do when they attempt to write it. To excel therein 





his conduct had been most exemplary. Indeed, during the 
few months of his tenure of office, he had been promoted.” | 
It was not clerical misconduct, which we dare say might 

have been condoned, but “ Leaves of Grass,” which did | 
Mr. Whitman’s business for him with his official superior, 
who was formerly a Methodist preacher, and president of 
a western college, we presume in the same denomina- 
tional interest. The whilom preacher and president, not 
having the taste of Nebuchadnezzer, could not stand Mr. 
Whitinan’s “ Leaves of Grass.” It was “ full of indecent 
passages,” and Mr. Whitman himself was “a very bad 
man,” a “Free Lover,” and what not of monstrous be, 
sides. So he had to walk the official plank, with his 
official head under his arm. That the Hon. Secretary 


‘did a very foolish, as well as a very unjust, thing in re- 


does not depend upon brains, or Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt 
ton, scholar, novelist, dramatist, and what not besides 
would have been a better poet than poor John Clare’ 
whose education was of the commonest, and who hardly 
knew enough to keep himself out of the poorhouse, 
which, indeed, he escaped by taking to the insane asylum 
instead. What poetry is has never been accurately ex- 
plained, still less how it is written, though we suppose 
' the poets themselves know all about it. That the rest 
of us, poor prosers, do not is painfully apparent to the read- 
ers of our indifferent verse. How so excellent a prose- 
writer, for instance, as Mr. George H. Calvert, whose 
graceful and thoughtful essay, “ The Gentleman,” is the 
best single production that we recall on that pregnant 
and suggestive theme, ever came to write such a colle 





tion of metrical commonplace and obscurity as “ Anyta 

and other Poems” is a mystery which we cannot fathom. 

Had we been asked what sort of verse he would have 

written, taking it for granted, of course, that he was not 

by nature a poet, no process of reasoning of which we are 

capable would have predicted such a result as this ; for, 

remembering the ripe and scholarly culture of his prose, 

we would have answered for it that his verse would have 

been pure in diction, if not striking in thought, and grace- 

ful, if not original. At any rate, we never should have 

dreamed that he would have written as turgidly as he has 

done. A few of his phrases will show what we mean by 

turgidness better than a column of abstract criticism : 
“ splendent,” “ imburnished,” “fulgent,” “ belashed,” “ su- 
persubtle,” “coruscant,” “sufflature,” “spriteful,” 

“a-wing,” “ puissant-plumed,” “lifesome,” “ canorus,” 

“joyments,”. ‘“‘murksome vague,” “forted,” “beflush,” 

“belaced,” “ begems,” “ bodeful,” “betossed,” ‘“discerp,” 

“convolve,” “ intreasured.” What are we to think of 
the writer who bestrews his pages with such eu- 

phuistie words as these? Is he, can he, be a poet? We 
think not. On the contrary, he strikes us as one who has 
been to a feast of languages and brought away the scraps. 
“ Anyta,” the longest poem in the volume, consists of 
twenty-four short pieces in various measures, apparently 
addressed to a child who may be supposed to be growing 
up between the first and the last. They have no poetical 
merit that we have been able to discover. The “other 
poems” are thirty-five in number, twenty-one of which 
are poems proper, the remainder being sonnets. Of the 
former the best is that entitled “ Washington,” or rather 
its second section, which celebrates an episode of the war 
of 1812, touching enough in itself to carry off a good deal 
of indifferent verse. The best of the sonnets, nine of 
which are monographs on the poets, is the one addressed 
to the Bard of Rydal Mount, whom Mr. Calvert appears 
to have visited. We copy it below as being, in our judg- 
ment, the best thing in the volume: 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


Among my unabating joys are these— 
That under thy calm roof I pressed the hand 
Whose life had been obedience to command 
Of rarest genius; that beneath thy trees 
I shared with thee thy cordial mountain-breeze, 
Answered thy speech, and looked into the bland 
Mysterious eyes that had beshone the land— 
Those inlets to deep beauty’s boundless seas— 
And thus, beside thy household lakes, did hear 
Thee laugh, and feel thy smile so kindly blent 
With hospitalities, that since that year 
Thy face hath been a loved accompaniment 
To the grand music, mounting tier on tier, 
That to my thought profounder rhythm hath lent. 
Mr. JoHN EsTEN Cooke, whose new novel, “Surry of 
Eagle’s Nest,” is nearly ready, sends us the following 
graceful poem: 
FROM THE RAPIDAN. 
1864. 
A low wind in the pines! 
And a dull pain in the breast ! 
And oh! for the sight of her lips and eyes— 
One touch of the hand I pressed ! 


The slow, sad lowland wind, 
It sighs through the livelong day, 

While the splendid mountain breezes blow, 
And the autumn is burning away. 


Here the pines sigh ever above, 
And the broomstraw sighs below, 
And far from the bare, bleak, windy fields 
Comes the note of the drowsy.crow. 
There the trees are crimson and gold, 
Like the tints of a magical dawn, 
And a slender form, in the dreamy days, 
By the slow stream rambles on. 
Oh day that weighs on the heart! 
Oh wind in the dreary pines! 
Does she think of me ’mid the golden hours 
Past the mountain’s long blue lines ? 
The old house lonely and still 
By the sad Shenandoah’s waves 
Must be touched to-day by the sunshine’s gleam 
As the spring flowers bloom on graves. 
Oh sunshine flitting and sad, 
Oh wind that for ever sighs ! 
The hall may be bright, but my life is dark 
For the sunshine of her eyes! 

THE new firm of Leypoldt & Holt announce what prom- 
ises to be a very readable series of volumes, in the 
shape of the representative poems of different nations. 
Their “list so far embraces specimens of the genius of 
Hindostan, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, as thecharm, 
ing old pastoral play of “ Sakontala,” the romantic “ Saga 
of Friethiof,’ the touching drama of “King Rene’s 
Daughter,” and Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise.” These, 
they tell us, are to be edited by competent scholars 
whose names are not yet made public. They also an- 
ounce a uniform edition of several popular writers whose 











works are included in the Tauchnitz collection of 
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British authors, as Thackeray, Kingsley, Trollope, 
Reade, and others. That the new firm will publish good 
as well as beautiful books, we have no doubt, and we ac- 
cordingly welcome their accession to the trade. 

“Tur HistortcAL MAGAZINE,” now in the tenth year 
of its modest but useful career, has passed into the edito- 
rial care of Henry R. Stiles, M.D., formerly librarian of 
the Long Island Historical Society, and author of several 
historical and genealogical works; and under his man- 
agement it will undoubtedly sustain the reputation which 
it has always held among historical students. 

THE second number of Mr. J. G. Shea’s series of early 
southern tracts, “The Sot-Weed Factor,” has just ap- 
peared from Munsell’s press, in an elegantly printed 
pamphlet of 27 pages, with a preface by Brantz Mayer, 
of Baltimore, notes, and aglossary. This series, limited 
to 100 small and 20 large paper copies of each issue, is 
published for subscribers. Mr. Shea has also published 
“ An Address from the Roman Catholics of America to 
George Washington, Esq., President of the United 
States ’—an elegant reprint of a folio pamphlet printed 
at London in 1790. Mr. Shea’s edition also contains an 
introduction, General Washington’s reply to the address, 
with portrait of Washington and those of two of the 
principal signers of the document. This is strictly a 
privately-printed book. 


FOREIGN. 

ONE of the most beautiful Christmas books published 
during the late holiday season in Germany was an illus- 
trated edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” to which its editor, 
Dr. Lauckhard, prefixed a “ Life of De Foe” and a sketch 
ef the “ Crusoe Literature.” 

SHAKESPEARE seems to be the rage in Germany just at 
present, if we may judge by the booksellers’ catalogues. 
In Berlin, for instance, in the way of Christmas gifts 
they had Kaulbach’s “Shakespeare Gallerie,” engraved 
on copper, by the best masters, and separate illustrated 


autumn, when the grain was abundant and ripe, but be- 
fore it was reaped, Heaven sent a great storm of thunder 
and lightning, along with wind, by which the grain was 
all beaten down, and great trees torn up. The people 
were greatly terrified, and the king and great officers, all 
in their caps of state, proceeded to open the metal-bound 
coffer, and examine the writings, when they found the 
words of the Duke of Chow, when he took on himself the 
business of taking the place of King Woo. The king 
and the two dukes asked the historian and all the other 
officers about the thing. They replied: ‘Ah! it was 
really thus; but the duke charged us that we should not 
presume to speak about it.’ The king held the writing 
and wepi, saying, ‘ We need not now go on reverently to 
divine. Formerly the duke was thus earnest for the 
royal house, but I being a child, did not know it. Now 
Heaven has moved its terrors to display the virtue of the 
Duke of Chow. That I meet him a new man is what the 
rules of propriety of our empire require.’ The king then 
went out to the borders, when Heaven sent down rain ; 
and by virtue of a contrary wind the grain all rose up. 
Thé two dukes gave orders to the people to take up all 
the large trees which had fallen and replace them. The 
year then turned out very fruitful.” 





Tue bust of Thackeray, by Baron Marochetti, which 
was recently placed near the tomb of Addison in West- 
minster Abbey, is by no means satisfactory to those who 
knew the great novelist, and retain his features in their 
recollections. The Saturday Review, which is severe on 
the work, thus photographs the vanished original : 


“Thackeray’s features are so well-known that we may, 
we think, anticipate that they will be before the reader's 
remembrance. They were not such as would have pre- 
sented an easy task, even to an intimate friend and an 
able sculptor. Quiet power and pensive sweetness were 
the two chief elements in the face ; these were, however, 
modified in some degree by the active, searching character 
of the eye, and by a certain nervous quickness in the 
region of the lips, betraying that the great painter of our 
manners possessed that gift of humor and sarcasm with- 
out which he could not have painted us so truly. The 
forehead was a noble piece of the modeling of nature, 
full of fine curves and lines and subtly-combined planes 
of surface ; the nose, from the day when the young writer 


editions of “ Macbeth,” “The Tempest,” and “Kiag dubbed himself ‘Michel Angelo’ to his last playful 
ose i ’ ’ 5 


John.” Also a new issue of Kaulbach’s “Shakespeare 
Album,” new issues of the plays just mentioned, a plate 
representing the death scene of “Julius Cesar.” and 
Kaulbach’s “Compositionen za Shakespeare’s Dramen,” 
cartes de visite for ladies’ albums. 


Ir is not often that Chinese literature is presented so 


sketch of himself, we all know was the sybject of Thack- 
eray’s own amusing humor. The accident was so iden- 
tified with the man that it almost became characteristic 
of him; no one could wish him otherwise ; Lamb would 
have said he must have been born so, if he had not been 
made so; it was one of the little blemishes which make 
a face dearer to friendship. Let us add, as a minor though 
stilla not unimportant touch, that no more thorough 


3 4 . aes A specimen of the Englishman of our century existed than 
intelligently to English readers as it is in a translation of | *P 7 4 


““The Chinese Classics,” by Dr. Legge, a voluminous 
work, of which the first and second parts of the third vol. 
ume have just been published. The most noted of the 
“Classics” in question is the “Shoo King,” a book con- 
sisting of historical documents which go back as far as 
B.c. 2000, and of which “The Books of Chow” are the 
most homogeneous portion. As specimens of Chinese lit. 
erature are by no means common we give one below, 
which, with some unimportant omissions, is the whole of 
a book called “ The Metal-bound Coffer :” 


“Two years after the conquest of the Shang dynasty 
the king fell ill and was quite disconsolate. The two 
dukes said, ‘ Let usreverently consult the tortoise concern- 
ing the king ; but the Duke of Chow said, ‘ You may not 
so distress our former kings.’ He then took the business 
on himself, and made three altars of earth on the same 
cleared space, and, having made another altar on the south 
facing the north, he there took his own position. The 
convex symbols were put on their altars, and he himself 
held his mace while he addressed the Kings T’ae, Ke, 
and Wan. The historian wrote on tablets this prayer : 
‘A. B., your chief descendant, is suffering from a severe 
and dangerous sickness; if you three kings have in 
Heaven the charge of him, Heaven’s great son, let me, 
Tan, be a substitute for his person. I have been lovingly 
obedient to my father; Iam possessed of many abilities 
and arts which fit me to serve spiritual beings. Your 
chief descendant, on the other hand, has not so many abil- 
ities as I, and is not so capable of serving spiritual beings. 
And, moreover, he was appointed in the hall of God to ex- 
tend his aid to the four quarters of the empire, so that he 
might establish your descendants in this lower world. I 
will now seek for your orders from the great tortoise. If 
you grant what I request I will take these symbols 
and this mace and return and wait for the issue. 
If you do not grant it I will putthem by. Theduke then 
divined with the three tortoises, and all were favorable. He 
took a key, opened and looked at the oracular responses, 
which also were favorable. He said, ‘ According to the 
prognostic, the king will take no injury. I, who am but 
a child, have got his appointment renewed by the three 
kings, by whom a long futurity has been consulted for. I 
have to wait the issue. They can provide for our one 
man.’ Then he returned and placed the tablets in the 
metal-bound coffer, and next day the king got, better. 
Upon the death of King Woo, the duke’s eldest brother, 
he of Kwan, and his younger brothers, spread a baseless 
rumor through the kingdom, saying, ‘The duke will do 
no good to the king’s young son.’ Upon this the Duke 
of Chow represented to the two dukes, saying, ‘If I do 
not take the law to these men, I shall not be able to make 
my report toour former kings.’ He resided accordingly 
in the east for twe years, when the criminals were got 
and brought to justice. Afterwards he made a poem to 
present to the king, and ealled it ‘The Owh’ The king 


was presented by Thackeray in his bearing and dress. 
He was classical, as Moli¢re or Aristophanes was classical, 
by virtue of high genius employed on contemporary sub- 
jects, not in any way by look or manner. The image of 
such a head, modeled to occupy the place of honor near 
Addison, called certainly for no common skill, and would 
at any rate deserve to engage the greatest amount of 
diligence, finish, and taste on the part of any friend who 
should undertake it.” 


Those of us who remember Thackeray from his brief 
sojourn in America, can bear witness to the truth of this 
word-portraiture. How far the Baron has succeeded and 
failed is thus stated by the same authority : 

“To a certain point the sculptor has succeeded. Thack- 
eray’s features were not only subtly, but strongly, marked ; 
and we have here a fair superficial likeness of those points 
in his face which would be remembered by a casual visitor. 
But we fear we must ask for no more. ‘Thackeray is not 
here in the intellectual modeling of the forehead, or the 
keen ins‘ght of the eye; the mouth wants the gracious- 
ness of his smile, and the quick mobility in which one 
saw his satire. But these were the points which marked 
the man, and these are the province of the artist; the 
general contour is what would be found in the merest 
photograph. It might be enough to sum up by saying 
that this is a weak, external kind of portrait ; that, des- 
pite the advantages of the artist and the importance of 
the work, it no way rises above his ordinary level; that 
it conveys about as much of a likeness as an amateur 
often manages to secure—a kind of art of which M. 
Marochetti’s always reminds us.” 


Lord WILLIAM Pirr LENox, an old dandy of the 
days of the Prince Regent, has just published two vol- 
umes of reminiscences, entitled “ Drafts on My Memory : 
Being Men I have Known, Things I have Seen, Places I 
have Visited.” One of his many drafts, which, by the 
way, are not very handsomely honored by his memory, 
gives us the following glimpse of the present Emperor 
of the French, when he was, not to speak it profanely, an 
adventurer in England: 


“ Soon after the Prince arrived in London, he was fol- 
lowed by a pugnacious Frenchman, who, for some public ; 
grievance or private pique, was anxious to fix a quarrel 
upon him. A challenge ensued, and the Prince’s foe was 
looked upon as an expert shot with pistols. Although 
brave as a lion, Napoleon felt that he ought not to throw 
away a chance, and named the broadsword as his wea- 
pon. This led to some discussion. Lieut.-Col. Radcliffe, 
the French challenger’s second, held a commission in the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, a regiment which had recently 
been commanded by my brother George ; and anxious, 
upon s0 important an occasion, to consult a friend as to 
the line he ought to take, he requested Louis Napoleon 














to allow him half an hour to consider the matter; With 
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this view he called upon my brother, who was then 
lodging in the same house as myself in St. James’s 
Street, but not finding him at home, he asked for me, 
He narrated the circumstance, and I at once took upon 
mysclf to say, that unquestionably the Prince, being the 
challenged party, had the right to name the weapons, 
Radcliffe adopted my suggestion, and the duel was ar- 
ranged to take place with swords on Wimbledon Com. 
mon. ‘The combatants met there at seven o’clock, on the 
3d of March, 1840, but the police interfered, and all par- 
ties concerned were taken to Bow Street. The principals 
were released on entering into their own recognizances of 
£500 each, and one security each of the same amount, 
Hearing that I had advised the use of the sword, Louis 
Napoleon expressed much gratitude to me, and to this 
slight cause I was indebted for an acquaintance of a most 
friendly nature, which brought about many social meet- 
ings. And, since this was written, I have to acknowledge 
a further result of our acquaintance, in the shape of a 
presentation copy of the ‘ Histoire de Jules César.’ ” 


A STATUE to the poet Andrew Marvel is about to be 
erected in the town-hall, Hull, the city which he repre- 
sented so incorruptibly in the lax days of Charles the Sec- 
ond, It is the gift of a Mr. Winship, of Hull, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Jonun G. WHITTIER, the poet, has a new poem in 
the press, entitled “Snow-Bound.” It is understood to 
be partly autobiographical, and descriptive of the scenery 
about his home, which, we believe, is Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

CapraIn Grorce W. Curtrer, somewhat known as a 
poet by his “ Song of Steam” and “ Song of Lightning,” 
died recently at Washington. A native of Canada, he 
settled in Indiana, and when a young man became a 
member of the Legislature of that state. He became a 
resident of Kentucky, and was a captain in one of the 
regiments of that state in the war with Mexico. He 
took part in the battle of Buena Vista, receiving from 
the hands of Colonel Clay, who fell in that engagement, 
his pistols, which he gave on his return to his mourning 
father, at Ashland. Captain Cutter was for some years 
in the Treasury Department, at Washington, and after- 
wards practiced Jaw in Cincinnati, His age is not 
stated. 

Sm Epmunp HEAD will be offered, it is said, the post 
of chief librarian of the British Museum, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Panizzi. 

Mr. PLANCHE, the dramatist, contributed to the Christ- 
mas festivities in London by one of his sparkling bur- 
lesques, “ Orpheus in the Haymarket.” 

MonsiGNoR CELESTINE CAVEDONT died recently at 
Modena. He was the prefect of the Palatine Library of 
that city, and the last member of the old Italian Archio- 
logical School. An enthusiastic numismatist, his collec- 
tion of old coins was one of the richest in Europe, and 
his works on the old Jewish and Roman coins, those of 
the Thracian kings, and those of Constantine the Great, 
are much in esteem among archeologists, 

Mr. Jonn Stuart has accepted the office of rector of 
the University of St. Andrews, to which he was recently 
elected. 


Mr. Ropert BELL, known by his excellent annotated 
edition of the British pocts, has an excellent critical paper 
on “ The Comedies of Etherege” in the last number of the 
“Fortnightly Review.” 

Mr. W. H. Russeny, LL.D., the Times correspondent, 
has just published his account of the second failure to lay 
the Atlantic telegraph, in a handsome volume, for which 
Mr. Robert Dudley has made sketches of the scenery, ma- 
chinery, and manual labor connected with that under- 
taking. 


Dr. Joun MATIN LUPPENBERG, the historian, died 
lately at Hamburg. 

M. Guizor is said to be revising the proof-sheets of the 
second volume of his “Religious Meditations.” Tho 
eighth, and last, volume of his “ Memoirs” is on the eve of 
publication. 


Mr. HENRY GILES, the essayist and lecturer, who is 
still an invalid, lately received a check for three hundred 
dollars from his friends in Montreal. 

M. Victor SARpDov is a lucky man, if the sum which 
he is said to have made by his play, “ Les Intimés ”— 
$14,000—is correctly stated. 

Ir is again reported that Dumas, the elder, is coming 
to America. The last on dit concerning this erratic gen- 
tleman places him at Vienna, lecturing on science ! 

M. Brxio, the founder of the “Journal d’Agriculture,” 
died recently at Paris, at the age of fifty-seven, and was 
followed to his grave at Mount Parnasce Cemetery by. 
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five thousand persons, including most men of note in the 
political, scientific, and literary world of France. 

AMr. Wi1AM Martin, of England, is passing himself 
off, on his title-pages, at least, as the author of “ Parley’s 
Tales,” a mendacious claim as regards any of the writings 
of the real “ Peter Parley,” the late Mr. 8. G. Goodrich. 


Mr. THomMAs CARLYLE was recently elected Lord Rec- 
tor of Edinburgh University. 


Proressor BARTH, the African traveler, died recently 
at Berlin in the forty-fourth year of his age. “He was 
an eminently handsome man,” says a foreign corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript, “and would be noticed 
in any gathering. Notwithstanding those five wearing 
years in Africa, exposed to every peril, witnessing the 
death of his companion, Vogel, and left alone, Barth 
came home to all appearance a well man. He died alone, 
being attacked with pain in the bowels, and, ere his ser- 
vant could call a physician, and while she was gone for 
help, he passed away. He was never married. His ex- 
pedition to Africa was the result of the same circum- 
stances which made Theodore Kérner a poet—he was 
crossed in love while a young man. His was always an 
adventurous spirit, however, and, while a very young 
man, he went to Palestine, and, instead of pursuing the 
beaten course of travel, he penetrated and explored sev- 
eral of the wild wadis which lead down to the Jordan 


Valley and the Dead Sea, spent months in investigating | 
the geography of ancient Philistia, and risked his life | 


where Robinson and Smith were too prudent to go. He 
was an accomplished scholar, having acquired the Arabic 


and many modern languages, that he might advance the | 


better in his geographical studies, At the time of his 
death he was delivering a series of lectures in the uni- 
versity on the ‘Physical Geography on the Basin of the 


we can draw a lesson or two which may be useful to 
their successors in the field. 

To draw a’comparison between Tom Taylor and Bou- 
cicault would seem at first sight an injustice to the latter, 
in view of the quasi dignity and the brilliant wit of some 
of his earlier and his finest writings. But his works are 
so absolutely lacking in all moral dignity, and those of. 
Taylor, for the most part, however sensational and frothy, 
are so beautifully pointed in this respect, that the spe- 
cious brilliancy of the one can hardly claim precedence 
of the manly earnestness of the other. However, no 
thoughtful critic can deny to Boucicault a very great 
superiority in all the other qualities of a fine dramatist: 
and had he written one piece where he has written twelve, 
we should have now, in lieu of a formidable array of 
sensation melodramas, a neatly-bound volume containing 
half a dozen comedies, all of them brilliantly witty, 
full of dramatic effect, destitute of moral, exquisitely 
satirical, and exceedingly popular. As it is, there are 
two comedies, ‘“ London Assurance” and “ Old Heads and 
Young Hearts,” which will outlast his own life, and, when 
his other plays have given way to new sensations, the 
piquancy, dramatic interest, and scenic brilliancy of these 
two will continue to fascinate the public. The great 
mistake of Boucicault’s life has been the constant dilu- 
tion of his talents. And the same is true of Tom Tay- 
jlor. With a fairinheritance of bankable talent, he has 
; overdrawn his account; with a keen appreciation of 


| dramatic effect, he has neglected the other essentials of 
the drama—wit, poetry, language. Satisfied with keep- 
ing the audience awake by the aid of scenery, shower- 
baths, moonlight, and murder, he has hurried from one 
play to another, tossing each at the public in a half- 
finished condition, to be swallowed, if not digested, by 
that good-natured polypus. And herein lies the very 





Mediterranean.’ ” 


Mr. Warts Prius, the dramatist, has something to 
say in a late London weekly about one of his sensational 
children which has been stolen from him and surrepti- 
tiously brought to this country. We give his note 
entire : 

“STOP THIEF ! 
* Paris, December 18, 1866. 

“Through the New York papers, and also by notices 
in some of the English theatrical journals, I learn that 
my original drama, ‘ Lost in London,’ is now being played 
by Mr. J. W. Wallack, at the theater bearing his name. 

““Vive years ago [ wrote the drama in question, with 

an eye to Mr. Benjamin Webster in the principal dle, 
and it wes to that gentleman LT sold the London copy- 
right. Since then the piece has been frequently in re- 
hearsal, and a portion of the scenery painted, though cir- 
cumstances over which [ had no control postponed its 
production. Some time back Mr. Webster informed me 
that a person in his employ had decanted to America, 
taking with him, besides other property, a MS, copy of 
‘Lost in London.’ The result of this act of rascality was 
soon apparent in the production, under another title, of 
my unpublished, and hitherto unaected, piece at one or 
more of the American theaters. Mr. Wallack, it appears, 
has now gone to work with even greater boldness, restor- 
ing to the stolen goods the original title. 

“The drama of ‘ Lost in London’ is entirely original, 
being alike peculiar in story and construction. Only two 
copies were made of the piece—one was placed in Mr. 
Webster’s hands, the other remains still locked up in my 
desk. Such are the simple facts connected witha matter 
of great moment to me and ‘authors’ rights’ in Eng- 
land, 

“Tam perfectly aware there is no law to protect a pub- 
lished work or an acted drama from American piracy ; 
but this piece has neither been published nor acted—simply 
stolen ; as much so as if my desk had been broken open, 
or my watch drawn from my pocket. 

“The London copyright of ‘Lost in London’ (a title 
unfortunately but too appropriate) belongs, as before said, 
to Mr. Webster, and to that gentleman I refer for the 
truth of the statements contained in this letter. 

; “Warts PHILLIPs.” 





DRAMA. 





TOM TAYLOR’S LAST PLAY. 
Tom Tayror’s glory—like Boucicault’s—is as abso- 
lutely a thing of the past, a light as it were shining 
from a distance, as if its possessor’s name were engraven, 


| important lesson which these dramatists have left to their 
| successors. Tom Taylor’s reputation will rest in future 
| almost entirely upon one comedy. and one of the best 
comedies, in a gentle way, of the age, to wit, “ Still 
Waters Run Deep.” Without brilliancy of wit, this comedy 
is, and will be, deservedly popular for the simplicity and 
interest of its plot, and for the honest, wholesome lesson 
in practical life which it contains. The “ American 
Cousin” gave more reputation to its actors than to its 
author ; it went up like a rocket, and came down like a 
stick. The “ Ticket-of-leave Man,” with its noble senti- 
ment, its pathos, its diversity of character, and its intense 
interest, is, like most of its fellows, unfinished, loosely 
put together, and too highly sensational to be substantial. 
The “Serf” was a failure, and now the last work of a 
declining author is upon the stage at Wallack’s ; it is en- 
titled “ Henry Dunbar; or, The Outcast.” 

It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that while 
the playwright cannot claim merit for those dramatic 
points which the novel suggests, he is to be held respon- 
sible for all want of dramatic effect or taste; for he is 
bound to supply whatever the book fails to furnish, other- 
wise he should not attempt the task. This play seems 
| to us to evince a sad decline on the part of the author. 
| Unlike his former pieces, it lacks vivacity, and there is a 
| dragging, wearisome sameness in the five acts (especially 
| the first three) until Margaret’s discovery of her father. 
|'Thereis a certain ghoulish kind of an interest thrown 
| over the whole play. A kind of deathly hue enshrouds 
the characters, and even the liveliness of Fisher, Holland, 
| and Mary Gannon fails to keep the audience in reason- 
lably good spirits. Beyond the interest which murder 
| and the devil usually create in the world, the piece is sin- 
| gularly lacking in attractiveness, and the audience would 
| fall asleep en masse if it were not for the horrible dreams 

which might accompany that condition. The last act 
exhibits a very marked decline in the inventive talent of 
the author; the whole act is a clumsy, unnatural, and 
undignified conclusion to the piece, “dragging its slow 
length along” without interest and in bad taste. The 
| conclusion of the first act exhibits a fearful lack of deli- 
cacy—whether in Tom Taylor or the stage-manager we 
cannot say. The exhibition of a cold corpse upon the 
stage, face upwards, on a bier, is better fitted for the Old 
Bowery and the “ Yi-yi” of the newsboys than for, Wal- 














once for all, upon a marble slab. The name, as we see it | lack’s theater and its refined audiences. After a glance 
upon the programmes, has a care-worn, used-up air; and | at the face the cloth should be replaced ; respect for the 
even the “ Esq.,” which has followed it so many years, feelings of the audience demands this. The representa- 
seems like an old family attendant worn out in the serv- tion of this piece is good; Mr. Wallack has a good com- 
ice of its master. Dion Boucicault, too, is falling, as a | pany—to call it the best in the city is but doubtful 
dramatist, into the “sere and yellow leaf,” and the dra-| praise. The play has every advantage possible in its 
matic world begins to look for new sensations, new | production ; it will be as decided a failure, however, as 
authors, and, perhaps, for a new school of dramatic com- | the “ Serf.” 

position. We naturally ask ourselves who are to take; Taylor and Boucicault represent a certain school of 
the places of these two heroes of the quill dramatic—a | dramatic composition ; whoever may follow them should 
question more easily asked than answered. However, in | look to them not as models but for alesson. That lesson 
bidding them adieu, a few lines may not be wasted in a | is this: first, dramatic effect is not the whole aim of 
cursory glance at their respective careers, and perhaps ' dramatic composition ; and, second, whatever talent the 








playwright may possess, it may be wasted by profligate 
and undue use, and however great the success of an 
early effort, it may be more than counterbalanced by a 
flood of half-finished, hurried, careless efforts afterwards. 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE past week has been prolific in concerts. Parepa gave 
her last concert at the Academy of Music on Saturday, the 
6th, and it was followed by another last concert on the 
following Monday. On Tuesday her farewell took place, 
and on Thursday she gave another and most positively 
last grand concert. This did not prevent her singing at a 
concert on Friday, in Brooklyn, nor forming part of the 
attraction at the Theodore Thomas Symphonie Soiree on 
Saturday night. Parepa is probably not herself respon- 
sible for the repeated announcements of the “ last concert” 
twaddle. The lady will be in this country again next 
fall, and will be welcomed as so satisfactory a vocalist de-- 
serves to be. 

AN excellent work for the church is Dr. Cutler’s recently 
published volume of “Trinity Anthems.” The composi- 
tions in this volume include several complete “ services,” 
and a variety of anthems adapted for the Sundays that 
occur in the earlier part of the ecclesiastical year. They 
all show the skillful and conscientious musician, and are 
entirely free from the frivolity and petty prettinesses which 
enervate our church music so much now-a-days. We con- 
fess, however, to finding the “Te Deums” monotonous ; 
but with this exception the conterts of the volume can 
be heartily recommended as not only masterly and church 
like, but entirely available for ordinary choir use. The 
“Trinity Anthems” will, in time, prove to be among the 
classics of American church music. 

Mr. WEHLI, the pianist, has announced three piano- 
forte matinees at Wallack’s Theater, not because he prefers 
day performances, but because there is no music hall to 
be had in the city for an evening concert. At these ma 
tinees Wehli plays his new and admirable fantasia on 
“Faust” and his “ Home, Sweet Home” for the left hand 
alone. 

Tne Grau Opera Company have produced “ L’Afri. 
caine” at Cincinnati, after two weeks’ rehearsal. Gazza- 
niga was the Selika, Boschetti the Inez, and Musiani the 
Vaseo de Gama. There has been so much said about 
Grau’s singers, both favorably and adversely, that there is 
a real desire to hear them in this city. A few weeks of 
Grau opera here would attract very large audiences. 

THE Maretzek Company have gone to Boston after a 
successful season in Philadelphia, where “ L’Africaine” 
was the leading attraction. The New York season will 
open on the ist of February. 

THE musical people of New Orleans have, of late, been 
enjoying an unusual luxury in a series of performances 
of Italian opera. Max Strakosch has been there with his 
troupe, which includes Ghioni, Canissa, Patti-Strakosch, 
Errani, Maccaferri, Mancusi, Marra, and Susini. “Trov- 
atore” was the opening opera, and “ Martha,” “ Traviata,” 
“ Lucia,” “ Ernani,” “Norma,” and “Maria di Rohan” 
were also given. Ghioni and Errani are warmly praised 
by the critics. One writer congratulates as a man Mac- 
caferri on his good health, but wishes that as an artist 
he had some illness that would temper the boisterous 
wildness of his singing. 

In Mexico, where the opera is just now blooming under 
the genial rays of court influence, a new prima donna, 
Peralta by name, and Mexican by birth, has made a bril- 
liant success. “Tone” is the favorite opera of the day at 
the Mexican capital, and a new work by a native com- 
poser, “ Don Melesio Morales,” will probably be produced 
soon. A Spanish opera company is playing in Zacatecas, 
and another Italian one at Puebla. Miss Natali is the 
prima donna of the latter troupe.. Sulzer and Biachi are 
still in Mexico City. Donizetti's “ Belisario” has, also, 
been revived with success. Among other admired singers 
now singing there are Sowerthal, Plodowowski, and Al- 
ba, prime donne, Tombesi, tenor, and Padilla, baritone. 
The following is the cast in “Ione” as lately produced in 
Mexico city: Arbace, Sr. Padilla; Yone, Srita. Alba ; 
Glauco, Sr. Tombesi; Nidia, Sra. Sulzer; Dirce, Sra. 
Pagliari ; Burbo, Sr. Cornago; Salustio, Sr. Restano ; 
Clodio, Sr. Villanueva. 

The minstrel profession has a phraseology of its own. 
The fact of a certain vocalist leaving the ranks is an- 
nounced by saying that he “has shook cork and retir¢«, 
from the biz.” Ethiopian minstrelsy, by the way, is jusy 
now undergoing severe vicissitudes in this city. An old 
established company, Wood's, has just abandoned the 
field in New York and gone to the provinces. A new en- 
terprise up town and another old one down town are 














barely paying expenses. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION? 

M*® SEWARD, in his famous “ ninety daysspeech,” 
delivered in this city in December, 1860, threw 
out the idea that the meeting of a national conven- 
tion was indispensable to the settlement of the vexed 
questions of dispute between the North and the 
South. He referred to the fact that every municipal- 
‘ity and state in the nation had been compelled to 
alter its organic law repeatedly in order to meet the 
changes wrought by advancing time, and deduced the 
very obvious conclusion that alterations in the organ- 
ic law of the nation itself might be necessary; and 
added that, however perfect the national Constitu- 
tion might have been at the time of its adoption, it 
would be a marvel if what was perfectly adapted to 
the country when its population was three millions 
should be equally suitable when its population was 
ten times that number. But the war soon put a stop 
to all talk of a national convention, and now that 
the contest is over we find ourselves met by a new 
class of difficulties pertaining to the organic law of 
the nation, and, as a consequence, Congress is inun- 
dated with propositions to alter and amend the Con- 
stitution. It is very easy to aver that the Constitu- 
tion is admirable as it stands. So itis. Still, it did 
not save us from a civil war growing out of conflict- 
ing ‘nterpretations of that document as to the pow- 
ers belonging to the several states of the Union, and 
many reasons can be adduced to show that some 
amendments are needed to remove friction and pro- 
duce harmony in the working of our government. 
There are, of course, obvious objections to calling a 
convention to consider this.matter. There is a natur- 
al hesitancy in admitting to it representative men 
from the South, who would be ex-rebels; yet to ad- 
mit southern men who did not represent the feeling 
-of the South would not and could not result happily 
for either section. Then the amendments would 
have to be ratified by three-fourthsof the states, and, 
in case of failure to secure this ratification, the labor 
of the convention would be in vain. But waiving 
‘for the present the question of calling such a conven- 
tion, let us consider some of the points which seem 
to require settlement by amendments to our present 
Constitution. 

I, As to the basis of representation. Here is areal 
difficulty. If there be as many negroes in the South 
as there were before the war, there are four millions 
of people who will serve as a basis of representation. 
Yet they are disfranchised, and hence, when Presi- 
dent Johnson proposes to restore the southern states 
to the privileges of members of the Union, the northern 
representatives very naturally object and refuse to in- 
dorse his action. ‘“ We represent,” they say, “ only 
those who vote, and it is not fair to give the white 
men ofthe South one and a half votes each because 
of the negroes who have not the elective franchise. 
We did not conquer the South for the purpose of 
restoring it to the Union with a larger representation 
in Congress than it had before the war.” This difli- 
culty must be settled either by allowing the negroes 
(or a portion of them) to vote, or by making the 
voting population the basis of representation ; and a 
settlement could easily be reached by a constitutional 
convention, 

I. Some adjustment is to be made of the relation 
between the white and black races. The North will 
not consent to delivering the negroes wholly over to 
the mercies of their late masters, It is apprehensive 
lest they will not receive fair treatment, and this dis- 
trust is due, in no small degree, to the vagrant laws 


WHY NOT 


southern legislatures. This matter, also, could be set- 
tled amicably in a constitutional convention. 

III. Some change is required in the mode of elect- 
ing a President. The nation has become so large 
and the interests of its various sections so often con- 
flict, that it is more than likely that at each succeed- 
ing presidential election there will be three or four 
candidates in the field, which will increase the prob- 
ability of the choice devolving upon the House of 
Representatives. This is to be prevented, if possible, 
as it leads to corruption, engenders bad feeling, 
and may be dangerous to our liberties. The whole 
machinery of the election should be changed so that 
the people can vote directly for President, and in such 
a way that the ablest and strongest men can be se- 
cured for the position. Indeed, one of the most potent 
causes of the late war was that party machinery so 
often succeeded in placing second or third rate men 
in the presidential chair, whereas, had the people 
voted directly for their several candidates, such per- 
sons would not have obtained the office. 

IV. A change is needed, also, in the manner of 
electing members of the House of Representatives. 
The statement needs no demonstration that our best 
men do not get into Congress. This is due to our 
single district system, which compels us to choose per- 
sons from our own localities without reference to their 
fitness and to the exclusion of the real leaders of pub- 
lic opinion from the national legislature. The Eng- 
lish system of parliamentary elections is much better 
than this, and might be tried in this country with 
great benefit. 

V. The principle of rotation in office cannot be dis- 
pensed with a day too soon, and officers should be al- 
lowed to retain their positions until they resign or are 
removed forcause. So enormous is the patronage at the 
disposal of the Government that, aside from concentrat- 
ing too much power in a single individual, it induces 
an amount of corruption that is appalling. It is to 
this practice of rotation that the marked defects of 
our diplomatic service are to be in great measure 
attributed. And the same is true of the Post-oftice 
and Treasury departments, changes in the manage- 
ment of which are a positive injury to the people. 
Were this system abolished by a constitutional con- 
vention, a*fource of trouble would be removed ‘from 
political contests, and men would be elected to office 
more with reference to their character and the opin- 
ions they represent than because of the patronage to 
be dispensed by them as public officials, 

VI. Some provision is needed to give the federal 
government some control over, or check upon, the 
great railroad interests of the country. The West is 
deeply roused against the vast system of railroad 
monopolies which has grown up within the last few 
years, and there is no question but that these giant 
corporations are becoming a power that is oppressive 
to the producing classes and practically irresponsible 
to public opinion. The most alarming feature of the 
history of railroads in this country is the consolida- 
tion of rival and connecting lines, the consequent 
absence of competition, and the utter neglect of the 
comfort, health, and even safety of those who are 
compelled to patronize them. Great as is this evil 
to-day, it is only in its infancy, because of the tre- 
mendous power that these moneyed corporations ex- 
ercise upon legislative bodies. 

These are some of the more important difficulties 
which now stand in the way of a prosperous adminis- 
tration of our government. Others of importance 
there are, such as the power of the President to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, and the limitations of 
that power; the pretended right of a state, or any 
number of states, to secede from the Union; the ques- 
tion ofthe rebel debt, which must be settled beyond 
power of unsettling. In reference to the latter, what 
is to prevent any southern state, upon resuming its 
place in the Union, from availing itself of its privi- 
leges as a sovereign state to reconsider the resolutions 
repudiating the debt it contracted while a member of 
the Confederate States, and providing for its payment 
in part, if not in full? None of these difficulties 


were contemplated by the founders of the Constitu- 
tion, and consequently it contains no provisions for 
them. And as these difliculties must be settled, it is 
well worth considering whether the most expedient 





and forced labor bills which are discussed in the 


course be not to call a cqnvention, composed of 


the best men in the country, who shall suggest amend- 
ments to the national Constitution, and submit them 
to the sober judgment of the people. 








FEAR AND THE CHOLERA. 

T has seldom been our fortune to read an article 
on the Asiatic cholera which did not assign as 
one of the most potent agencies in spreading the 
plague the influence of fear during its prevalence as 
an epidemic. In spite, however, of this belief on the 
part of many physicians as well as the people gener- 
ally, we boldly affirm that all the facts in the posses- 
sion of the public lead to an entirely opposite con- 
clusion. The surest way to arouse a panic in a com- 
munity is to urge it not to get into a panic, and such 
a state is almost sure to bring on a diarrhea ; in fact, 
this complaint is very often an attendant of intense 
excitement. But the diarrhea is not the cholera, 
though generally one of itssymptoms, And, further, 
we not only deny that fear induces the cholera, but 
aver that the apprehension arising from the presence 

of this disease is one of the best safeguards against it. 


the cholera prevails to the greatestextent. They are 
invariably the poor, the ignorant, and the thought- 
less ; these classes are composed mainly of those who, 
above all others, have the most merely brute courage 
and the least nervous susceptibility. Statistics show 
that during the three visitations of the cholera to 
this country the great majority of its victims were 
poor and ignorant Irish people, who were insensible 
to mental fear, and too stolidly ignorant to realize 
the risk they ran in not taking proper sanitary pre- 
cautions against this epidemic. 

Another notable fact is that of those who die of 
cholera the number of males greatly exceeds that of 
females. Now it is a simple fact that whatever feel- 
ing of apprehension or of personal terror there may 
be in human nature, a greater portion of it is monop- 
olized by the weaker sex; yet it is beyond dispute 
that, in the same class of society, women more often 
escape the cholera than men, Thus that portion of 
the community which is the most susceptible to fear 
is precisely the portion which is not affected by this 
‘epidemic. 

It seems to be tolerably well established that 
cholera is a specific poison, which will run its course 
with any individual whom it infects. It may be a 
malaria similar to an epidemic fever, or, as is quite 
generally believed, it may be produced by minute 
animalcule in the air, which, once in the body, either 
overcome the vitality of the person attacked, or find 
their way out of the system through the bowels and 
skin. According to both theories, the cholera is a 
specific disease, and depends upon the presence of 
poison or animalcul in the system before it can de- 
velop itself. It is unphilosophical and unreasonable, 
therefore, to attribute the susceptibility of a person 
to the cholera to a condition of the mind. The pe- 
culiar course of the disease proves just the contrary. 
It will sometimes prevail on one side of a street and 
not on the other, and again on the first and second 
stories of a row of houses and not on the third and 
fourth. It has been known to rage in one section of 
military barracks, killing almost every one in certain 
wards, and to leave untouched the other sections. 
The presumption is that when such a place is attacked 
by an epidemic there would be about the same degree 
of fear among all the inmates; yet the fact that only 
certain portions become hot-beds of the plague shows 
that the prevalence of the disease depends upon 
physical conditions, and that the epidemic exists in 
certain limited portions of the atmosphere. 

To sum up our reasons for believing that fear has 
nothing to do with inducing the cholera, we would 
say : 

The cholera is a specific poison, and its spread 
depends wholly upon physical and not mental con- 
ditions, 

It attacks the lower more generally than the 
better classes of the community, or, in other words, 
that class which has the most animal courage and the 
least susceptibility to mental fear. 

It prevails less among men than among women ; 
that is, the sex most readily alarmed suffer the least. 

Children, who do not know what fear is in such 
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a matter, are as liable to attacks of the cholera as 
those who, knowing its danger, stand in dread of it. 

Those who are the most apprehensive, and hence 
take the most precautions against the disease, are 
the most likely to escape it. 





CLERGYMEN FOR SALE CHEAP. 


ig is a very common practice for the venders of cer- 
tain wares to employ the names of reputable 
clergymen as vouchers for their commodities. The 
custom was inaugurated several years ago by promi- 
nent ministers of this and neighboring cities, and has 
grown until of late it has become a conspicuous ap- 
pendage of “ well-to-do” pulpits. There is hardly 
any nostrum before the public that has not one or 
more aflidavits of esteem from clergymen. And what 
adds to the importance of the matter, is that for these 
notices and words of favor the parties in. question 
receive compensation. In other and plainer words, 
men who preach the gospel sell their names for a 
consideration—in many cases to the highest bidder. 
The pulpit is put up ata price. The clergyman is 
for sale at a bargain. Who bids first or most may 
receive the prize. 
To go back to the beginning of the matter, we 





first impetus to the matter a few years ago by lending 
the name of its editor in the interests of patent 
medicine dealers. Then a clergyman’s wife allowed 
her name to be placarded with the advertisements of 
sewing machines and washing machines. The ex- 
ample was followed by others, until a new branch of 
business was presented to the clergy. By writing a 
testimonial in favor of somebody’s patent wringing 
machine, or cooking stove, or baby tender, or piano, 
even larger profits could be secured than by writ- 
ing sermons or delivering popular lectures. The 
mania has continued ever since, and now presents 
features disgraceful and altogether beneath the call- 
ing of those who indulge in it. Only a week ago, 
a leading religious paper of this city announced the 
fact that a number of clergymen had testified to the 
advantages of a new specialty in medicine—as 
though the testimony of clergymen in a maiter like 
this is of more account than that of other persons. 
We need no facts to explain our meaning. It is 
something which is seen daily and hourly, and some- 
thing which causes unceasing wonder to business 
men who are jealous of good names. 

Among other ways in which clergymen allow their 
names to be used, one is in advertising newspapers. 
A minister likes a certain journal, and hopes to re- 
ceive it gratuitously. He writes a fulsome puff of it 
to the editor or publisher, and concludes by promis- 
ing to aid its circulation in his locality if his own 
copy can be had without cost. His letter is reproduced 


in circulars and sent to different parts of the country | 


as an advertisement. Or some quack lecturer ap- 
pears and is anxious to be bolstered upon the com- 
munity by the clergyman’s influence, and too often 
he secures all he can desire. Or letters of introduc- 
tion or recommendation are given most indiscriminate- 
ly. In fact, there are almost numberless ways by which 
men impose upon clergymen, and lower their dignity, 
and lessen their influence. It has become a very 
general and serious evil, and it is quite time that 
something be said or done to stop it. 

Taking up our exchanges at random, we find 
among others the following clergymen lending their 
names as testimonials to cither patent medicines, 
laughing-gas, sewing machines, wringing machines, 
bitters, or pianos : 


Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. E. 8. Potter, Grueefield, 


Mass. : 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Brook- 
m, N.Y.: 

Rev, Dr. Bellows, New York 


ity 5 
Rev. Ireneus Prime, New York 
erver 3 ~ 
Rev.W. B. Lee, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Brooklyn, N.Y ; 
Rev. J. K. Chase, 


at John C. Ingalls, Melrose, 


ass. ; 
Rev. M. Griggs, New York City ; 
Rey. E. H. Chapin, New York 


ity; 
Rev. A. C, Egleston, New York 
‘ity : 


: Rumney, 

Rev. H. 'D. Hodge, West Ran- 
dolph, Vt. ; 

Rev. J.8. Cathorn, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Rev. D. Merrige, Philadelphia. 

There are always some men, good and true, who will 
not suffer the faintest shadow of undignified conduct to 
reflect upon the pulpit. Appreciating the sacred ma- 


jesty of their calling, they allow no impropriety to 
detract from its influence. These men buy their 
household utensils, their medicines, books, and papers. 
They would no more let their names be branded along 
with the trade-mark of a speculator, than they would 
suffer the walls of their churches to be transformed 
into advertising panels. Such men there are. They 
are chary with their names, as every Christian minis- 
ter should be, and yet are not slow to aid a really good 
enterprise. But they do not blazon patent medicines 
across their pulpits; they do not preach sewing ma- 
chines and wringing machines to the whole nation, 
and the religion of Christ to a paltry congregation. 
They keep their names holy and sacred, nor think for 
a moment to take advantage of their position to fill 
their own or another’s purse. Such there are, and 
such should be every true minister of the gospel of 
Christ. 





THE FALLEN AGAIN. 
(PoE article in a recent issue of this paper entitled 
“How to Rescue the Fallen” has elicited a num- 
ber of letters from this and other cities, all of which 
we would like to print if we had the requisite space. 
Each correspondent enlarges upon the magnitude of 





: sa : | the evil and the obstacles in the way of removing it, 
find that a professedly religious journal gave the| 


and some even venture to suggest plans for overriding 
these obstacles. One of the letters is printed else- 
where, to which we shall refer more directly ere we 
have done. Naturally enough, nearly all writers err 
in accepting a project for rescuing fallen women as 
identical with a plan for removing the evil to which 
they contribute, and, imbued with this notion, sug- 
gest what they consider more efficacious means for 
accomplishing the latter. The fact is, to restore the 
fallen is one thing, but to stop the practice of the 
vice of which they are votaries is quite another thing. 
Of course, the great object to be attained is the 
thorough purification of society; and one, and only 
one, of the means for accomplishing this, is the res- 
toration of those who have fallen. In general terms 
society may be regarded as made up of two classes of 
persons—the pure and the impure. There are, there- 
fore, three things to be done before it can attain to 
that degree of virtue which all well-meaning persons 
believe to be necessary to its full development. These 
are: 

I. The restoration of the fallen. 

II. Provisions for preventing the pure from falling. 

III. The adoption of measures to secure the per- 
manent purity of society. 

Each one of these is a problem ‘of itself, and the 
three combined constitute one of the grand problems 
which society has yet to solve; yet so interwoven are 
the three with each other, that every effort to solve 
one has a direct bearing upon the solution of the 
others. 

The letter printed in another column refers chiefly 
to the second of the problems stated above. We 
give it not so much for the value of its suggestions 
as an example of the manner in which the subject is 
too often treated. There is an air of flippancy about 
the communication which, whether intentional or 
otherwise, deserves stern condemnation. The writer 
is correct, however, in reckoning men as:well as 
women among “the fallen,” and in advocating that 
measures be taken for preserving the purity of 
our young men as well as for rescuing the poor girls 
who, having yielded to temptation, are the persistent 
tempters of those who represent the other sex. 
But he overlooks the fact that the social position 
of a woman who has strayed from the path of virtue 
is far lower than that of a man who has wandered 
from the same path. While this distinction between 
the sexes has its root in a higher estimation of wo- 
man than is accorded to man, and ofttimes restrains 
a girl from yielding to temptation, it is only just that 
equal disgrace should be visited upon the fallen of 
either sex. 

Dismissing at this point all generalities, we invite 
attention to certain facts of peculiar interest to the 
inhabitants of this city. There are in New York city 
to-day 7,500 public prostitutes, and at least 2,500 wo- 
men besides who visit houses of assignation, making 
a total of 10,000. Estimating the total population of 
the city at 900,000, and allowing that 500,000 of these 





are females, it follows that one female out of every 





fifty in the metropolis (including children of all ages) 

is a victim to sexual passion. This proportion be- . 
comes still more appalling when allowance is made 

for girls who have not reached the age of puberty. 

But we forbear. The record is sickening enough as 

it stands, even without referring to that large and 

increasing class of women who, scorning the name of 
prostitute, shield themselves behind another too sadly 

near the sacred name of wife. Yet here are facts. 

Shutting the eyes to them by reason of a mistaken 

delicacy will do no good; rather will it work harm. 

And society will never purge itself of its impurities 

until it recognizes the existence of this vice, just as it 

does that of intemperance. 

The recent report of the Police Commissioners also 
contains some important facts pertaining to this sub- 
ject. Welearn from this document that there are 
over two hundred concert saloons in this city, em- 
ploying nearly twelve hundred girls as waiters; the 
number of visitors to these places each day amounts 
to nearly thirty thousand, and the receipts each week 
to over thirty thousand dollars. As an incentive to 
vice, there is nothing in the city to compare with 
these concert saloons. <A few years since the Legis- 
lature, with a view of uprooting this evil, passed a 
law prohibiting the employment of female waiters at 
musical or theatrical entertainments, but the law was 
at once evaded by dispensing with those features and 
retaining what was much worse—the female waiters 
and liquor. There isa new bill before the present 
Legislature designed to meet this evasion of the old 
law which, if so framed as to accomplish the object 
in view, should be passed at once and enforced with- 
out stint. These facts deserve the careful consider- 
ation of our people. This is not a matter in which 
it can be claimed that Christian people alone are in- 
terested, but the responsibility of acting upon it rests 
upon every man and woman in the community. 

And now the old question comes up. What is to 
be done? So far as experience may serve as a guide, 
little is to be expected from merely reformatory meas- 
ures, though they have their place in the plan for 
improving the condition of society. Leaving out of 
view the grip which vice retains upon its victims 
physically, the inducements usually offered to fallen 
women to relinquish their mode of life have but little 
weight with them. It is too often overlooked that 
one of the main reasons for their adopting and ad- 
hering to so shameless a trade is the means it affords 
them for gratifying an inborn love of display. Near- 
ly all of these women are of exceedingly humble 
origin, and very many are the offspring of no sanc- 
tioned marriage, cast upon the world with a stigma 
that cannot be effaced, and thrown from birth among 
the vilest class of the community. What wonder 
that they yield to temptation—especially if thereby 
they can obtain material comforts which, otherwise, 
they could not do more than wish for, and secure the 
company of men whom, in their original position, 
they could never meet? Add to these the attentions, 
the flatteries, the gifts which a life of shame is sure 
to bring to them, and which an innate instinct teaches 
them to prize, and it is plain that the inducements 
to continue their trade as wantons must be counter- 
balanced by something besides the promise of a plain 
home and a chance to earn an honorable livelihood, 
if we would hope to win them from their life of 
death. Nor is this all. Society, be it ever so char- 
itable, shrinks from association with a woman about 
whom there clings the slightest teint of impurity; 
and who so quick to detect that they are shunned as 
these women who are struggling to reform? What 
more sure to drive them back to their old mode of 
life than the faintest indication that their new asso- 
ciates regard them as inferiors? In view of these 
considerations and the lessons of experience, we look 
for no great results from measures designed merely 
for the reformation of the fallen. Yet we would not 
decry them. As a part of the means employed to 
purify society, they have their place and will accom-' 
plish good in the end. But the point we desire to 
urge is, that they are not sufficient of themselves nor 
by themselves, and can only be relied upon in con- 
nection with other measures devised for preserving 
the purity of these who have resisted temptation. 
Concerning the latter we may have something to say 
in our next issue, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
TRANGERS in Boston until recently have looked 
with some surprise at the antiquated building 
at the corner of Washington and School Streets, 
when they saw that it bore above the door the well- 
known names at the head of this article. A notion 
had been naturally formed of the local habitation of 
so well-known a house commensurate with its name. 
The building was erected just after a desolating fire 
had swept over a large tract of the then town of 
Boston, in 1711, in this neighborhood, thus giving 
it a respectable antiquity for even so ancient a town 
as Boston. The building is of brick (painted latterly), 
of two stories, surmounted by a gambrel-roof, a de- 
signation not so familiar outside of New England 
that Holmes’s lines may not be needed by some— 
“Gambrel? gambrel? Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg— 
First great angle above the hoof— - 
That’s the gambrel—hence gambrel-roof ;” 
—if indeed, among the book-buyers of the country 
there are any who have failed to mark the delineation 
of the edifice which stood so long on the catalogues 
of its occupants, and still stands, not much changed 
in externals, upon that of Messrs. Dutton & Co., their 
successors on the spot. 

The “old corner,” as it has long been familiarly 
called by Bostonians, had been, since 1829, the stand 
of the book-publishing house of Carter & Hendee, 
when it passed into the possession of the original 
partners of the present house. 

Mr. William D. Ticknor, a native of Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, and born in 1810, came to Boston when 
about fifteen years old, and joined an uncle of the 
same name, who was established in business as a 
broker. About three years later the uncle died, leay- 
ing his nephew in charge of the business. Mr. Tick- 
nor pursued the occupation with success, but for 
only three years, when he accepted the position of a 
teller in the old Commercial Bank, where two years 
more were passed. 


The name of Ticknor was already associated with 
American letters, and a kinsman of his, some twenty 
years his elder, indeed, held the professorship of 
polite literature at Harvard, and it is somewhat co- 
incidental that when Mr. Ticknor now associated him- 
self with Mr. Allen, and the new firm of Allen & 
Ticknor succeeded to the business and stand of 
Carter & Hendee, in 1833, among the authors with 
whom they earliest formed connection was Mr. Long- 
fellow, who was so soon to succeed Professor Ticknor 
in the professorial chair at Cambridge. While a 
professor at Bowdoin, Mr. Longfellow had included 
in an essay on the poetry of Spain, which was printed 
in the “ North American,” his version of the stanzas 
of the soldier-poct Manrique on the death of his 
father, which now, together with some translations 
of sonnets from Lope de Vega, made up the little 
volume which bore the imprint of the new firm, and 
was the first of the poet’s independent publications 
thus issued, in 1833, 

In the employ of their predecessors the new house 
found a young man, also a New Hampshire boy, 
some ten years the junior of Mr. Ticknor, and young 
Fields was invited to continue ina like relation to his 
new employers. Mr. Allen, after some years of ser- 
vice, retired in 1837, and died subsequently in New 
York, whither he had removed. The business was 
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management of their business, The style of the firm 
was not changed. On the ist January, 1866, Mr. 
John Spencer Clark, long a clerk with them, was ad- 
mitted into the partnership. Such are the vicissi- 
tudes in the changes of its members that this house, 
in common with, we believe, all of its Boston com- 
peers, except, perhaps, that of Crocker & Brewster, 
has suffered during this interval of over thirty years. 

The building which they occupied so long was 
never commodious, and a rapidly increasing business 
rendered it inconvenient long before they could deter- 
mine to break the ties of association and give up the 
extreme eligibleness of its situation. The main 
salesroom was low in the walls and cramped in space; 
the office department was crowded and ill-lighted ; 
their bins and packing-room were insufficient, and it 
needed a fertile brain, at short intervals, to contrive 
some miracle of carpentry by which afew more books 
could be stowed away. 

During the past summer, having relinquished the 
general retail business to the house now occupying 
the “old corner,” they moved into the building on 
Tremont Street, which they had fitted to their pur- 
poses. The main apartment is used for the exposi- 
tion of their own publications, to which alone their 
retail trade is now restricted. In the rear of this are 
the various offices, which are ample and convenient. 
The cellar contains the multitude of bins and packing- 
room, having access to a side court for the delivery 
of the packages. The second story contains some 
editorial offices connected with their periodicals, 
another storage room for books, and a large reading 
room for the use of their guests. All the prominent 
American and foreign periodicals are here arranged 
on tables and racks. Two original portraits at pres- 
ent adorn the walls. One of the late President Fel- 
ton, of Harvard, whose lectures, by the way, before 
the Lowell Institute—four courses—on “ Ancient 
and Modern Greece,” they have now in press. The 
other is what his friends consider the best likeness 
ever taken of Mr. Longfellow, done by Healey some 
five years ago, representing the poet at three-quarters 
length, one hand pressed behind the thigh and lean- 
ing upon acane. The head is the last engraved one 
accompanying his poems, showing a full gray beard 
about a front face. Several engraved heads are also 
on the walls. Adjoining is the private room of the 
senior partner. The walls here are hung with some 
pleasant souvenirs of the house’s history, recalling its 
connection with authors at home and abroad. Here 
hangs the large photograph of Hawthorne, from 
which that brilliant head lately engraved was taken ; 
and, opposite, another of the friend he was so soon 
to follow to another world, that of the late Mr, Tick- 
nor himself—the countenance that of a man of pur- 
pose and integrity. Here, also, are Holmes, cheery 
and awake; Emerson, with a smile that invites you 
and then conquers; Lowell, noticeable and not a lit- 
tle pugnacious, as those that have felt the stroke of 
his satire fully know, who is, by the way, preparing 
just now another series of the ‘“Biglow Papers.” 
Then, from other lands, we have the head of Goethe, 
so remarkably developed that Dr. Holmes thinks it 
the fullest expression of intellect that he has ever seen; 
accompanying it is a sheet of his genuine script. A 
like memorial is attached to the head of Scott, as, 
also, to Jean Paul’s hearty face. Joined with the 
scholarly head of Landor is a script, written in Flor- 
ence, awarding this house all the right in a collected 











now conducted by Mr. Ticknor alone till 1844, and 
subsequently as William D. Ticknor & Co., on the 
admission of partners whose names did not appear 
till 1851 in Ticknor, Reed & Fields. The second 
member was the son of a gentleman long known in 
Massachusetts as the lieutenant-governor of the 
commonwealth ; and the junior member was the same 
who is now the head of the house. On Mr. Reed’s 
retiring, in 1854, to assume the presidency of 2 bank, 
the present style of Ticknor & Fields was assumed. 
No further change took place till the death of Mr. 
Ticknor at Philadelphia, in April, 1864, where, in 
company with Mr. Hawthorne, he was on his way to 
Cuba, both gentlemen seeking their health. Mr. 
Fiel¢cs, as the surviving partner, associated with him- 


edition of his writings, as far as he can give it, which 
has been in contemplation with them for some time. 
The opening of the war delayed the project, which 
it is to be hoped will again be revived. Mr, Hilliard’s 
little volume of selections ought not to suffice the 
scholarly class among us, since a more popular ac- 
ceptance the works of Landor can hardly be expected 
to command. Here is, also, a head of Tennyson— 
that dreamy, lotus-eating countepance which they 
have had engraved for his works, which is not so 
pleasant to us as the much more manly and lofty- 
thoughted face of the laterengraving. Here, too, is a 
photograph of an unusual likeness of Lamb—a draw- 
ing representing Elia sitting in a cramped posture at 
a desk, remarkable for a large nose and attenuated 








self 1 Howard M. Ticknor, who retained his father’s 
intere:t n the establishment, and Mr. James R. Os- 
good Ic fad long, as a clerk, been cognizant of tke 


limbs, accompanied, likewise by a fragment of his 
wenuscript. 


would be very curious, if we could command a 


series of the catalogues of this house, to trace the growth 
of their literary connections, and note the vicissitudes of 
authorial fame, for the extinguisher, “ out of print,” 
fell oftener formerly than now (since stereotyping is so 
much practiced), and including in its victims many 
a name that had its chosen circle of sympathizers, 
but had failed with the general. Such a series 
of catalogues, however, has not been preserved, and 
we are forced to confine our explorations among such 
Stray ones as we find bound up with their issues of 
various years. If we contrast the issue of 1855 with 
that of 1865, we shall mark the increase that accrues 
to perseverance and success in a decade. Ten years 
ago their list embraced only some seventy-five authors 
and about 180 volumes in all, and included hardly 
anything which has been suffered to get out of print, 
unless it be Mr. Sumner’s speeches, some of Henry 
Giles’s writings, and Mackay’s poems. Their cata- 
logue of the present date covers something over 200 
authors, and embraces between 600 and 700 volumes, 
running mostly in 16mo, 12mo, and the “ blue and 
gold.” They issue very few volumes in 8vo and large 
4to. Their catalogue is divided among the various 
branches of literature approximately in this wise: 
Novels, ete. . 
Poetry, drama, ete. . el & 25 per cent. 
Criticism, essays, ete. ° . 15 per cent. 
History, personal recollections, biography, etc.. 11 per cent. 
Education, religion, morals, etc. 7 per cent. 
Juveniles . . . ° . 7 per cent. 
Travel, adventure, etc. 3 per cent. 
Health, medicine, ete. . 3 percent. 
Natural history and others te Be 2 per cent. 
In addition to this are their periodicals. “The 
North American Review ” in its long history has been 
in many hands, and publisher after publisher has 
failed to make it bring remuneration correspond- 
ing to the care bestowed upon it. The reader may 
remember it was begun fifty years ago last year (1865) ; 
and, having been issued every two months for the 
first three years, became subsequently a quarterly, 
and more exclusively a review proper, which charac- 
ter it has retained since. Its issues have always been 
marked by scholarship, but it never succeeded, ex- 
cept in a transient number or so, in touching the pop- 
wir mind, and can hardly have been said to exert 
even a literary influence corresponding with the 
weight of its various conductors. Dana and others 
of its earliest supporters did not fail to recognize the 
coming poet in Wordsworth, but its influence was 
powerless to direct the popular appreciation. On 
questions not purely literary, perhaps the most signal 
occasion of its inciting the general observation was 
when Mr. Bowen, during his editorship, took ground 
against the popular impulse on the Hungarian ques- 
tion; but the almost universal suffrage against such 
sympathies was not calculated to advance its pub- 
lishers’ interest. Dr. Peabody, during his decade of 
editing, failed to give it a tone to secure anything 
like dominance in thought. His scholarship was 
sufficient ; his contributors of a high class; but his 
philosophy was not positive, and there were no deep 
incisions in the current thought made by any trenchant 
influence. He resigned it to James Russell Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton ten years ago, and not long 
after it passed under the management, pecuniarily, of 
the present publishers. It is endeavoring now by 
the most positive affiliatioms in politics, and by a 
style of literary criticism that sometimes carries 
severity to excruciation, and under the impulses of a 
taste more fastidious than it has recently known, to 
secure by its own raciness a position more in corre- 
spondence with its character as the highest of our 
literary tribunals. Such qualities of an intrinsic char- 
acter, added to the more abundant resources for push- 
ing it into favor, especially by the clubbing arrange- 
ments they offer with their other periodicals, than it 
has before enjoyed, may give the desired prominence. 
The “ Atlantic Monthiy” was started very inop- 
portunely by the late house of Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., at the season of the great financial crisis in 1857, 
At the time of the dissolution of that firm it passed 
to the present proprietors in November, 1859, having 
then a circulation of about 20,000, and had varied 
from that to near 30,000 in the time past. It at pres- 
ent stands at about 50,000, with a steady increase. 
There were two other projects of this kind that 
their circumstances had forced repeatedly upon their 
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consideration, and even required by economy of use 
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of that quantity of matter accruing to their hands 
from their large connections with authors, here and 
abroad. “ Our Young Folks,” now before: the juve- 
nile public for a year and more, and jumping at once 
to a large circulation, showing the necessity for it, 
was one of these; and the other the weekly which 
they have started with the new year, under the name 
of Every Saturday, which is intended to be the vehi- 
cle of periodic communication for the authors of 
Great Britain, who enjoy in their own magazines a 
similar manner of meeting their readers in the inter- 
vals of their accumulative volumes, the habits of 
writing running so largely into this fashion of install- 
ments in these latter years. 

We purpose another week to give some particulars 
of the relations that their long list of native and 
foreign authors sustain towards the American public, 
and of the instrumentality of this house in the 
matter, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 

LONDON. 

Lonpon, December 23, 1865. 
I GAVE you some account of a lecture by J. Anthony | 
Froude, the historian, in which he grappled with Mr. | 
Buckle on the idea of a science of history—the existence | 
or possibility of which Mr. Froude denies. This accom- | 
plished historian has recently given, before the Phi- | 
losophical Institution of Edinburgh, a lecture on the | 
“Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Charac- | 
ter,” in which he again encounters Buckle ; this time in 
regard to the famous chapter in the “ History of Civili- 
zation” concerning the bigotry and superstition of the 
Scotch, and the consequent narrowness and poverty which 
have always crippled them. After giving a masterly 
outline of the Reformation in Scotland, and the revolu- 
tion which went hand-in-hand with it, the lecturer came 
to the point where the Stuarts enter on their crusade 
against the kirk. “ Suppose now,” he said, “ the kirk had 











the Scots had been an unusually happy people. Intelli- 
gent industry, the honest doing of daily work with a 
sense that it must be well done, under penalties; the 
necessaries of life moderately provided for ; and asensible 
content with the situation of life in which men are born 
—this through the week, and at the end of it the ‘ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night’, the homely family gathered rever- 
ently and peacefully together, and irradiated with a sa- 
cred presence ; happiness! such happiness as we human 
creatures are likely to know upon this world will be 
found there, if anywhere.” 

The witch-tortures and burnings were terribly por- 
trayed by Mr. Froude, and he gave the rationale of them : 
“The belief in witches was common to all the world. 
The prosecution and punishment of the poor creatures 
was more conspicuous in Scotland when the kirk was. 
most powerful; in England and New England, when 
Puritan principles were also dominant there. It is easy 
to understand the reasons. Evil of aJl kinds was sup- 
posed to be the work of a personal devil ; and, in the 
general horror of evil, this particular form of it, in which 
the devil was thought especially active, excited the most 
passionate detestation. Thus even the best men lent 
themselves unconsciously to the most detestable cruelty. 
Knox himself is not free from reproach. A poor woman 
was burned at St. Andrews when he was living there, 
and when a word from him would have saved her. It 
remains a lesson to all time, that goodness, though the 
indispensable adjunct to knowledge, is no substitute for 
it; that when conscience undertakes to dictate beyond 
its province, the result is only the more monstrous.” 
Yet, after all, Mr. Froude thinks cases such as the worst 
on record were few, and affected but lightly the general 
condition of the people. And, in connection with this, he 
concluded with a fine passage which holds so good a 
warning to the student of history that I must add it here: 
“The student running over the records of former times, 
finds ‘certain salient things standing out in frightful 
prominence. He concludes that the substance of those 
times was made up of the matter most dwelt on by the 
annalist. He forgets that the things most noticed are 
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which some people think it ought to have been, how 
would it have fared in that crusade; how altogether 
would it have encountered those surplices of Archbishop 
Laud or those dragoons of Claverhouse? It is hard to 
lose one’s life for a ‘ perhaps ;’ and philosophical belief at 
the bottom means a ‘ perhaps,’ and nothing more. For | 
more than half the seventeenth century the battle had to 
be fought out in Scotland, which in reality was the battle 
between despotism and liberty, and where, except in an 
intense, burning conviction that they were maintaining 
God’s cause against the devil, could the poor Scotch peo- 
ple have found the strength for the unequal struggle 
which was forced uponthem? ‘Toleration isa good thing 
in its place, but you cannot tolerate what will not. toler- 
ate you, and is trying to cut your throat. Enlighten- 
ment you cannot have enough of, but it must be the true 
enlightenment which sees a thing in all its bearings. In 
these matters the vital questions are not always those 
which appear on the surface ; and in the passion and re- 
solution of brave and noble men there is often an inar- 
ticulate intelligence deeper than what can be expressed 
in words. Action sometimes will hit the mark when the 
spoken word either misses it or is but half the truth. On 
such subjects, and with common men, latitude of mind 
means weakness of mind. There is but a certain quan- 
tity of spiritual force in any man, Spread it over a broad 
surface, the stream is shallow and languid; narrow the 
channel, and it becomes a driving force. Each may be 
well in its own time. The mill-race which drives the 
water-wheel is dispersed in rivulets over the meadow at 
its foot. The Covenanters fought the fight and won the 
victory, and then, and not till then, came the David 
Humes with their essays on miracles, and the Adam 
Smiths with their political economies, and steam engines, 
and railroads, and philosophical institutions, and all the 
other blessed and unblessed fruits of liberty.” 

Mr. Froude thinks that the austerity and harshness of 
the Scotch of thoso days is exaggerated. He rather 
gathers from the vehemence and frequency of the denun- 
ciations of worldly amusements by the pulpits that the 
people were not in the habit of denying themselves too 
immoderately. “Sermons always exaggerate the theo- 
retic side of things; and the most austere preacher, 
when he is out of the pulpit, and you meet him at the 
dinner-table, becomes singularly like other people. We 
may take courage, I think; we may believe safely that 
in those minister-ridden days men were not altogether so 
miserable; we may hope that no large body of human 
beings have for any Ipngth of time been too dangerously 
afraid of enjoyment: . . Ishould rather say that 





xtraordinary, the monstrous. The exceptions are noted 
down, the common and usual is passed over in silence. 
The philosophic historian, studying hereafter this present 
age, in which we are ourselves living, may say that it 
was atime of unexampled prosperity, luxury, and wealth ; 
but catching at certain horrible murders which have 





lately disgraced our civilization, may call us a nation of 
assassins. It is to invert the pyramid and stand it on its 
point. The same system of belief which produced the 
tragedy I have described, in its proper province as the 
guide of ordinary life, has been the immediate cause of 
all that is best and greatest in Scottish character.” 


ORTHOEPY. 


Professor Newman has prepared and is about to pub- 
lish a work upon English orthoepy which, if its merits 
can, in these timesof political and other excitements, find 
a fair canvassing among educated people, will produce a 
revolution in the ordinary mode of teaching pronuncia- 
tion. I lately sent you a little paragraph about the dif- 
ference between the pronunciation of familiar words and 
names in America and England. There are both in this 
country and in America almost as many English dialects 
as one finds German ones on the Rhine—where it does 
not follow if one finds himself able to make himself un- 
derstood at Frankfort that he will be at all understood in 
Cologne. Prof. Newman believes that there is such a 
thing as a correctly pronounced English language, and 
that in all English-speaking nations and sections it should 
be known and adhered to. This new little pamphlet pro- 
poses to print elementary works of instruction, with an un- 
derstood set of accents ; and also to teach the eye and ear 
at once by presenting to the mind simple words in allit- 
eration and rhyme, as bat, cat, rat, ete. The work is—as 
I can testify from having examined the MS. of it—very 
interesting, and would surely, if the system of accentua- 
tion were adopted, do away with the provincialisms and 
vulgarisms which form now a Kakoepic fauna in every 
section. It would render it impossible for any one taught 
by it—and the system is far from complex—ever to mis- 
take the pronunciation of a word. Professor Newman is 
particularly desirous that his system should be employed 
in the teaching of blacks and whites in the Southern 
States of America, and has dedicated the pamphlet “to 
the philanthropists of the United States.” 


LITERARY NOTES, 


A copy of the first edition of Milton’s “Samson Ago- 
nistes ” was sold at Sotheby’s rooms, last week, in which 
an important emendation, evidently one made by the poet 





himself, appears in MS, on the margin—-an emendation 
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which greatly improves the lines to which it refers, 
Lines 1,532-33 of the poem are printed thus: 
“ Chorus.—For God hath wrought things as incredible 
For his people of old ; what hinders now?” 

This is certainly halting rhythm for Milton. The follow 
ing emendation is more satisfactory : 

‘**For God of old hath for his people wrought 

Things as incredible ; what hinders now?” 

Mr. Panizzi, the distinguished librarian of the British 
Museum, who resigned last summer, and obtained a 
superannuation allowance of a special character, has 
been persuaded to remain at his post till March next— 
the time fixed for his leaving was Christmas—on account 
of some important reforms which are to be made in the 
arrangements of the Museum. Amongst those who have 
been named as successors to Mr. Panizzi are Sir Edmund 
Head, Sir Francis Sanford, Sir Frederick Madden, Mr 
Winter Jones, and Mr. Newton. 

A poetical brochure of more thag ordinary subtlety 
and wit has just been issued from the house of Triibner 
&Co. The author’s name is kept a profound secret. It 
is entitled “The Omnibus.” The writer, after consulting 
his muse as to how he shall best see London, is pointed by 
that dame to an omnibus—perched on the top of which 
“ Colossus of our Roads” he starts forth on his journey- 
ings. He criticises statues, buildings, theater-placards, 
and all manner of things with excellent wit, and gives 
capital sketches of the various preachers who, in one way 
or the other, are managing to make their mark on Behe. 
moth. The poem is short as well as sweet—only some 
six or seven hundred lines. 

VICTOR HUGO’S FETE. 

The annual festival provided for the poor of the Isle of 
Guernsey by Victor Hugo, occurred at Hauteville House, 
as usual, this year. After dinner the children all had 
presents given them and all were very happy. There 
was a large number of his neighbors present, and M. 
Hugo made a characteristic address. The Morning Star 
has received an account, which says that M. Hugo referred 
to the fact of his plan having been most successfully 
adopted in different parts of England and America, and 
alluded to two institutions in London where his plan had 
met with great success. From his personal experience he 
could testify to the excellent results of the system, the 
condition of the children being ameliorated as regarded * 
their health, and, 2s a matter of course, their morality 
was improved. M. Hugo thus continued : 


“The original idea of this work is not mine, but a 
great and noble example of Jesus Christ. ‘Sinite par- 
vulos venire ad me.’ (Suffer little children to come unto 
me.) Let the children of the poor enter the houses of 
the rich. But according to my ideas there are no rich, 
for God gives man nothing, but only lends us the bless- 
ings we possess. God causes me to open my doors to the 
poor, and by his mercy am I enabled to be the humble 
instrument of his gracious and generous intentions. 
There are two kinds of wealth: external and internal. 
External wealth was money ; internal wealth health for 
the body, morality for the soul. External wealth fadeth 
and passeth away. Internal wealth never dies. We can- 
not give the poor all the external wealth we possess, but 
it was our duty to give them, so far as we could, health 
and morality. *In ameliorating the physical condition of 
the poor, their moral education necessarily follows, and 
their souls are elevated by affording health and strength 
to their bodies. There is a faith common to all religions 
—God. Thereis a sympathy known to all men—child- 
hood. It is in this faith and with this sympathy we are 
here met to-day. Accident only has made these children 
poor. Hitherto the festivities of Christmas seem only to 
exist for the children of the rich—not forthe poor. This 
should not be; if there be not joy and pleasure amidst a 
child’s life, that life becomes a blank. After the repast I 
have given these children I present them with what is 
most useful to them, and then I cause them to receive 
toys which will make them happy, and bring joy and 
mirth and gladness to their dull and poor homes. I 
think now 1 have done my duty towards these poor 
innocents. I adopt and practice the noble precept of 
Jesus Christ—‘ Suffer little children to come unto me.’ 
I now display unto you the child’s due of Christmas, 
Let us hope the day may come when I may assist in 
planting for humanity the great tree of liberty.” 


The doors were then opened, and, in an adjoining room 
the children beheld a Christmas tree, most tastefully de- 
corated with different toys suitable for the enjoyment of 
juveniles of both sexes. Adéle receives her doll with 
rapture, and Johnny his ship or transparent slate with 
delight, A lottery takes place for the juvenile guests, 
consisting of all prizes of equal value and no blanks, 
and the children depart well-fed, well-clothed, and happy 
with their toy treasures. 


PROF. TYNDALL TO THE CHILDREN. 


Yesterday Prof. Tyndall gave the first of a series of ju- 
venile lectures at the Royal Institute. He illustrated the 
elementary laws of the transmission of sound by placing 
a bell under a glass receiver and exhausting the air, when 











the sound of the striking of the hammer ceased to be heard, 
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Hydrogen gas was then admitted, and still no sound or a 
very faint noise was heard ; but as common air was grad- 
ually introduced the bell made more and more noise on 
the striking of the hammer. He then showed the curious 
effect that hydrogen has upon the human voice by filling 
his lungs with the gas, and continuing his remarks in a 
squeaking tone, to the intense delight of the younger 
portion of his hearers. The transmission of sound by 
tubes and the method by which the waves of air travel 
were next illustrated, followed by experiments to prove 
the analogy between the motion of vibrations of sound 
and undulations of light. A beam of light from an elec- 
tric lamp placed near a clock was thrown from the gal- 
lery of the institution upon a large concave mirror, in 
front of which the reflected rays were again brought to a 
focus. On placing the ear at this focus, and removing 
the light, the ticking of the clock above was distinctly 
heard. He reversed the experiment by placing a watch 
in the shorter focus of the mirror, so that its ticking 
could be heard at the longer focus in the gallery. The 
transmission of sound through a column of water, a’ rod 
of deal, and a rod of glass was rendered sensible to the au- 
dience by Prof. Tyndall, who also exhibited a “lens for 
sound,” consisting of a thin india-rubber balloon filled 
with carbonic acid gas. The end of a rod communicating 
with a piano in the room below protruded through the 
floor of the lecture-room, and, on placing a board or any 
large surface thereon to communicate the sound-vibra- 
tions to the air, the music was distinctly heard. The lec- 
turer concluded his experiments by showing the transmis- 
sion of sound through a long gutta-percha tube. One 
end of the tube he held in his hand, and the other passed 
through several rooms into a back yard, where a lady 
sang into the end of the pipe. In this way a flood of har- 
mony was admitted through the pipe into the hall, con- 
cluding with “ God Save the Queen,” which Prof. Tyndall 
silenced at intervals by sticking his thumb into the tube. 
M. D.C. 





BOSTON. 
Boston, January 15, 1866, 
ANOTHER of the recent books that I have not given 


the proper attention to in the pressure of the holidays is 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Little Foxes,” from Ticknor & Fields. 


‘The readers of the “ Atlantic,” from which the papers 


that compose it have been taken, know its character; 
and others need only be told that it is a discussion of the 
various obnoxious traits that mar our household happi- 
ness, like fault-finding, irritability, and the rest, to which 
she applies the scriptural designation of “little foxes 
that spoil the vines.” The subjects are treated discur- 
sively, but with much good sense, involving, of course, 
some platitudes, and relieved by an anecdotal vein of 
pleasantry. It is certainly much pleasanter reading than 
the “‘ Young Wife’s Assistant” and books of that stamp 
usually are, and if not calculated to advance its author’s 
reputation as a writer, it is evidence that the novelist’s 
observation can be turned to account practically as well 
as artistically. 

She touches upon one point that is much agitated with 
us just now. Under the head of “ Intolerance,” after de- 
signating the dominance of studying housewifery preju- 
dices that bear their unreasonable rule, as prejudices 
always do among neighbors, such as the test of the 

likely ” woman that she will never make pillow-cases 
without felling, and other equally dogmatic notions of 
domesticity, she turns to the matter of prospective educa- 
tion as touching the cases of parents who determine upon 
the future of their children independently of any study of 
their natural predilections. This, of course, leads to the 
question I refer to—the adequacy of a prescribed routine 
of study to promote proper education for all classes of 
minds, ending, of course, in a consideration of the so- 
called classical “‘ curriculum” as the proper or only means 
to the desirable erd ; und the discussion of this question 
has been of late prominently brought before us by Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow’s address before the Institute of Technol- 
ogy on the “Limits of Education” (published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), and, directly and indirectly respectively, 
by Professor W. P. Atkinson’s discourse upon “ Classical 
and Scientific Studies, and the great Schools of Eng- 
land” before the same body, and his lecture on “ Dynamic 
and Mechanic Teaching” before the American Institute 
of Instruction, both of which bear the imprint of Sever & 
Francis, Cambridge. All of these take ground against 
the exclusive study of the Greek and Latin, profess- 
ing a high regard for their worth as collateral means 
of education, but deprecating the exclusive use— 
or rather misuse—that is made of them. The question 
is, of course, somewhat threadbare, but is renewed with 
vigilance and directness, with assiduous argument and 
some new data ; and, as the urgers of the revolution are 
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in some measure, representative writers, it is worth while 
to follow out briefly their parallel discussion. Dr. Bigelow 
outranks, perhaps, as a medical practitioner all of his 
compeers in Boston; he is a man of reputation as a 
scholar, and of ripe years, and his defection from the old 
system is significant of hesitancy, at least, among the old- 
est of our students and men whose study of the classics 
has been the foundation of professional training. Mr. 
Atkinson is a professor of English literature and language 
in the new Institute of Technology (whose name is signif- 
icant of antagonistic tendencies), and has been a practical 
educator in our normal schools, and, accordingly, speaks 
with such experience as it may give him. That he possesses 
radical notions upon the theory of education, and, while 
proud of what our common-school system has done, be- 
lieves in criticising it rather than lauding it as the only 
means to continued progress, is very evident from his lec- 
ture above designated. Mrs. Stowe may be looked upon 
as the exponent of a growing popular sentiment founded 
on an exercise of good sense, independently of precise expe- 
rience or the instinct of scholarly thought. 


Let us take the more popular exposition first. She 
does not believe in sending John, a born mechanic, to the 
Latin school to drag out a miserable life at the tail of his 
class, hopelessly bewildered, and, consequently, spiritless 
amid a maze of Greek accents and Latin prosody. She 
believes that the course of drill pursued in that school is 
adapted for only a small class of minds, and crushes and 
discourages others; that it has not enough of mental 
discipline for those who take kindly to it, and has an 
overwhelming amount of it for John. She is willing to 
admit that the Greek and Latin classics, having the fame 
they possess, offer a goodly land of knowledge to those 
that are apt in entering it, but that it is a misfortune 
that only one dry, hard, technical path, one sharp, straight, 
narrow way. is allowed for traveling towards it when the 
highway might be made broad and pleasant, and as allur- 
ing as those which afford entrance to the modern lan- 
guages. She contends that to push a lad over this unge- 
nial road is only putting a premium on habits of sham- 
ming, shirking, and “ ponying.” She meets the assertion 
that this system is best adapted for mental discipline by 
denying it in toto—calling it a mere waste of time ; and 
that the exercise of the memory in the long lists of the 
Latin grammar were better transferred tothe committing 
of useful facts, which will answer some purpose after the 
exercise of the memory is over. It comes to the conclu- 
sion that “Latin and Greck are foully belied by the pre- 
judices created by this technical, pedantic mode of teach- 
ing them, and that many die in the wilderness with their 
shoes worn out before reaching the Promised Land of 
Plato and the tragedians.” 


Now let us follow out the professed scholar. Dr. 
Bigelow begins by noting the vast gains in comfort and 
knowledge over the state of things half a century ago, 
believing the amount of acquisitions incident to civiliza- 
tion to be more than double and, in many cases, more 
than tenfold what they were at the opening of this cen- 
tury, and likely to be still proportionably increased at its 
close. When he considers the vast strides that within 
his memory has been made in geography, geology 
(created, as it were), chemistry (still in its infancy), and 
natural history; in metaphysics, ethical and _ political 
science ; in mechanics ; in astronomy ; and in the domain 
of literature, the greatly widened bounds of history, fic- 
tion, philology, etc. ; and even the attempts in periodical 
literature to shorten the road to acquisition by reviews and 
compendiums, requiring, at least, somebody to review the 
reviews, and condense, redact, and digest the compends of 
compendiums—in view of this he considers it of paramount 
importance to learn how, in a lifetime, education can 
be made to conduce most to the progress, the efficiency, 
the virtue, and the welfare of man. It is, in his opinion, 
by subdivision and selection, in the place of the traditional 
“liberal” education, as it is called, which is made to 
cover only law, physic, and divinity, while at present the 
claims of authors, editors, lecturers, teachers, engineers, 
chemists, inventors, architects, and other artists, together 
with the better class of soldiers and politicians, are equal- 
ly valid for recognition among the professions. In view 
of this vast segregation of aims, it is manifestly impossi- 
ble for a modern to become in any worthy degree a “ gen- 
eral” student ; and after a preliminary elementary educa- 
tion of the common schools, it should be the duty of the 
parent to recognize the natural bent of the child, and de- 
velop that alone, allowing, but solely as subordinate and 
subsidiary, collateral studies, as the sole way to render 
the man useful to his day and generation. Accordingly, 
he objects to the usual collegiate routine as necessitating 
a waste of time, in most instances upon subjects irrele- 
vant to future vocations. He does not deny the advan- 
tages of the “ Exemplaria Greca” to scholars of leisure, 





aiming to adorn their own literature; but he will not 
admit that this is the scope of a national system of edu- 
cation. It is acumbrous burden for the mass of students, 
the fruit of a persistent conservatism of a privileged order 
in England, from whom we borrow it, and not, or only 
incidentally, and at most correlatively, adapted to make 
men of mark for our working-day world. He does not 
doubt the usual rejoinder, that the dead languages are 
valuable for disciplinary service, but thinks that can be 
more cheaply attained by other means, and instances men 
of the greatest value to the world who prove that with 
other discipline than that they could do their great mis- 
sion. He thinks it gratuitous to suppose they could have 
done better with the addition of the classical discipline, 
and believes, himself, the contrary. In fine, his address 
is a protest against the classics as an exclusive instrument 
of culture, and a plea to put them by the side of several 
other schemes, as joint instrumentalities in making the 
man of culture, and of giving them a subordinate position, 
if not ignoring them, in making a man of practical use 
in the world. 


Professor Atkinson goes into the question as an adept. 
There happened to be in the early volumes of the “ Corn- 
hill Magazine” a number of severe strictures on the 
methods of study pursued at Eton, and they led, in 1861, 
to the appointment of a parliamentary committee to in- 
vestigate the matter in connection with that and sundry 
other of the great schools of the kingdom. The work 
was done thoroughly, and the report published in 1864; 
and with this Professor Atkinson deals largely in his 
lecture. He figures to himself what he should imagine 
would be the intellectual condition of a young English- 
man just leaving one of these schools, either for the 
university or the world; and having such a country as 
England for his heritage, and such an age to live in as 
the nineteenth century, he fancies that, if not proficient, 
he should be passingly well grounded in the elements of 
natural philosophy, and have'some acquaintance with 
ordinary physical phenomena, and understand the use 
of common apparatus and the processes of the labora- 
tory ; and as one of the ruling class, destined perhaps 
to be a legislator, he should know the rudiments of the 
sciences that have given his country its greatness’ 
should be somewhat versed in history, politics, the laws 
of wealth, geography, his native language and literature, 
not to speak of other modern languages. He then tells us 
that an examination of this report—and he cites the tes- 
timony—shows that these branches are either not taught 
at all, or very carelessly in some small degree; that at 
Eton, the worst and most aristocratic of them, boys at- 
tend, not to learn, but to form connections ; and that at 
Rugby some approximation is made to this end, making 
it the best of them. A head master of one of these 
schools testifies that a scientific fact isa mere nothing so 
far as producing any effect upon a boy’s mind, and this 
in spite of the fact that the great advances of civilization 
for the last century have sprung from the influence, often 
very early in life, that naked and pre-established facts 
have produced upon the mind! Such pedantry is a fit 
commentary on a system that does not recognize that the 
observing faculties develop before the reflective, and 
that nature by this points out precedence in educational 
courses. 

To the exclusion of all the branches of education that 
Professor Atkinson thinks desirable, the English system, 
of course, fosters the Greck and Latin languages primar- 
ily, and subordinately the mathematics; and to the in- 
quiry if this course produces good classical scholars, after 
so much of sacrifice, the report in question sets forth that 
it does not ; that tolerably good scholarship in that di- 
rection is very rare; and Professor Atkinson, admitting 
the classics to be a good training, if not a complete one, 
comes to the conclusion that, through faulty processes of 
instruction, the good they might produce is in a measure 
neutralized, as might be expected of a system which sets 
youths to translating into one language, that they have 
not studied, words from another that they do not com_ 
prehend the meaning of. This would lead us to antici. 
pate at this day a fast receding influence of the “ liber- 
ally ” educated classes in England, and prepare us for the 
statement as Professor Atkinson gives it—that the 
British aristocracy are as a body not well educated. It 
also accounts for Lord Lyndhurst’s reminiscences in 1855, 
that when he first knew the House of Commons one half 
of its members were always university men, and that he 
had lived to see hardly more than a sixth in that cate- 
gory ! 

The conclusions our author comes to are, first, that the 
strictly classical system ignores the great differences of 
mental characteristics, and foists upon all alike a course 
adapted only to a few; secondly, .that it is a system 
originating in a past age, when the conditions of know]- 
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edge were very different, and that every system should be | lized communities one woman out of every sixty be- 
revised with every new condition ; thirdly, that it is the | comes’ ’ impure. 

garniture merely of a privileged class, and ill adapted for This statement, in so well informed and accurate a 
the working world, while it is sustained by manifold | journal as THE RounD TABLE, challenges attention and 
sinecures, like fellowships, which can only be reached seems to have strong corroboration in the recent report 
through it, and which are so many premiums offered to | of the Police Commissioners, in its allusion to the 1,200 
induce competitive aims through it, and without which it | “pretty waiter girls” that nightly serve beer in our 
would be of little vitality. | fashionable casinos. 


The report of the commissioners was quite in accord- | Tam really alarmed for the morals of our boasted city, 
ance ; and, while they admit that too much acquisition of | and think it high time that all good citizens were aroused | 


knowledge with too little discipline may make superficial | to the duty of protecting ourselves from a danger that | 


schoolmasters, it was certainly apparent to them that | you manifestly show is worse than the pestilence. For 
the reverse made very ignorant ones. In regard to disci-| if such be the depravity of the women in our midst, 
plinary studies, Prof. Atkinson does not admit that their | how long can we expect to save our male population | 
value is in exact inverse ratio to their practical value, but | from a corresponding degeneracy? If we build “ homes” 
believes one study may subserve both ends. At the same | | for abandoned women on West Houston Street, and that | 
time he admits that, in the controversy in past times, the expedient do not arrest the evil, how long before we | 
classicists have made the better argumentative show be-| shail have to build “homes” for rained men on Mercer | 
cause they were careful to draw their examples from the | Street ? 

past, and ignored the new conditions of the present, and) But shall we be able to save our men after they have | 
did not confound mere acquisition with education, as their | once become victims of our social sirens? Had we not | 
opponents did, who, at the same time, failed to place their | petter try to keep our fellows from falling, and spend | 


line of defense solely, as it should be, in the comparative | jess thought about picking them up when down? I am} 
fitness of the two systems in expanding the mental not Jearned in statistics, Mr. Editor, but I venture the | 


powers. | opinion that the time, counsel, and money necessary to 
Ihave had in view only to give the main points of ag-| reform one rake would prove sufficient to preserve ten 

gression in this renewed warfare upon an old system. | young men trembling on the verge of ruin: 

Whether for good or bad, the tendency with us is un- | 

doubtedly in the direction these gentlemen favor. ‘There | 

is, of course, a class making a good fight against it, but I | 


have not space this week to enter upon this phase of the | 


——‘* Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


The latter line of my classic is especially appropriate in 
| describing the difficulty of social reform such as we are 





controversy. W. 
| now discussing. To its wisdom let me add the English | 
a | proverb: “ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of | 
COMMUNICATIONS | cure.” 
| Itis quite clear that something must be done. We} 
|cannot permit so many thousand depraved women to | 
THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL REFORMS. 


| roam at will through the city, destroying the virtue of our | 
To THE Eprtor or THE RounD TABLE: young men and throwing their chilly glamour over so 
Dear Sir: I read your article entitled “ Howto rescue ™any domestic firesides. 
the fallen,” and was not only surprised but shocked at Come enervate through fear (or folly), but strangers may 
its revelations. Having been a resident of New York hear of the dangers that will beset them from our aggres- 
for some years, I had been led to suspect that there was SiVe sirens and learn to shun our borders. 
a considerable number of females here of doubtful repu- The “Home” in West Houston Street may, probably, 
tation. In fact, I have not unfrequently met finely-| prove a good institution, though I should have thought 


dressed women on the streets, particularly towards night- better of its location away from the shadowy haunts that | 
But I do not quite per- | 
ceive the wisdom of allowing our young men to be bitten 
by a serpent, and then quieting our consciences by rare | 


fall, whose manners were, to say the least, of an indeli- | girls are to be weaned from. 
cate character. But really, sir, your statistics appall me. 
The machinery of figures never wrought out a sadder 
result than you have announced, that “in modern civi- efforts to extract the poison. 


For not only will our men be- | 


Had we not better try to | 


keep them out of harm’s way? Had we not better build 
“Homes” for helpless young men who find themselves 
alone in the city and pursued by dangerous persons of 
the female sex? Let an advertising fund be raised, and 
every morning in the year let an advertisement like this 
be printed-in the newspapers and posted on the walls: 


“ Any young man suddenly thrown out of business in 
| the city, or being disappointed of obtaining employment 
on reaching the ¢ city, and wishing to ‘go home,’ may rely 
on safe counsel and assistance at the headquarters of the 

| Male Protection Society, where he should immediately 
apply.” 

Do you not believe, sir, that an average of a hundred a day 
| of innocent young men might be rescued from temptation 
| by a well-executed scheme of this kind? But if we issue 

| no daily call to these helpless wanderers, what shall save 
| them from the hospitable doors of the “ women of the 
jtown?” And when that sort of a person has once in- 
| veigled a trustful member of our sex in her toils, how 
'can we hope to win him back to virtue’s ways by the 
| cheerless offer of a “ Home” on West Houston Street ? 

A DouBTING REFORMER. 
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It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation, 
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It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 
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Advertiser, Fredonia, N. Y. 
.— Ohio Farmer. 

‘One of the best published.”’—Z%mes, Troy, Pa. 

“Try it for a year.”— Christian World. 


| “The best in the country.”— 


** A capital family paper. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. 
lady should have. 


It is what every | 
Try the Magnolia Water | 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toile | 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


‘Well worth the price.”—Jndependent, Gaysville, Ill, 
aa arenpaere. “A better is not published.”— Chronicle, Greensburg, Ind. 

“A splendid paper.”’— Union Press, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

“\No better published.”—eporter, Phenix, N. Y. 

* Ahead of all in editorial ability.”—Rural Amer,, Utica, N. Y. 





Sample copies and Circulars sent to any address free. 


Terms: $3 50 a year in advance. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO., 
| 37 Park Row, New York, 
| 


 WHITE._LEAD. 
IN AMERICA. 2 i 


| THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 


Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE &:CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York. 


~ Published this Day. 


Every Member of Congress shotld read the great work, 








RECONSTRUCTION 
Price $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
W. J. POOLEY, 
Publisher, 
Hhrper & Bros.’ Building, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





| RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


The subscriber has lately received from Europe a very large as 

sortment of 
. RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

| in all Languages and every department of Literature, suitable for 
| Gentlemen’s Private Libraries, and offers them for sale at véry 

low prices, for cash. 
| Catalogues of the same are published from time to time, with 
| the lowest cash price annexed, and which will be forwarded to 
| any address, gratis, on application to the subscriber. 


T. W. REEVE, 
IMPORTER OF LONDON BOOKS, 
138 Fulton Street, New York. 





NEW OPERA LIBRETTO. 
L’AFRICAINE. 
By Meyerbeer. 


| 

| CRISPINO E LA COMARE. 
By the Brothers Ricci. 

i 





The above are additions to ‘‘ Ditson & Co.’s EDITION OF STAN 
| DARD OPERAS,” the most popular, complete, and satisfactory 
| copies published. Exch contains the original text, with an Eng- 
| lish translation, and the mnsic of the principal airs. Price 30 
| cents apiece. Sold by all music-dealers, and sent by mail, post- 





| paid. 
| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
| BOSTON. 
GEOLOCY OF CALIFORNIA. | 
VOL. I. 


| The first volume of the GEOLOGY OF CALIFORNIA is now 
| ready for delivery. It is a Report of Progress and Synopsis of 
| the Field-work, both Geological and Topographical, from the 
| year 1860 to 1864, and is illustrated bya Steel Plate and 88 Engrav- 
| ings on Wood. The volume contains 525 pages super royal S8vo 
size, printed on superior paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
| Only a few copies are reserved for sale in the Eastern States and 
,in Europe. The price of this volume is fixed, for the present, at 
| $4 00 gold, and the receipts are by law paid into the Common 
| School Fund of California. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
440 Broadway, New York, 


| Agents for the sale of the Publications of the Geological Survey 
i of California. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 
ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 

BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY 
A complete assortment ot 
PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Erc. 











THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 
By WILLIAM VY. WELLS. 


Being a Narrative of his Acts and Opinions, and of his Agency in 
producing and forwarding the American Revolution; with 
Extracts from his Correspondence, State Papers, and Politi- 
cai Essays. 3 vols. Svo, $12. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


“Without the character of Samuel Adams, the true history of 
the American Revolution can never be written. For fifty years 
his pen, his tongue, his activity, were constantly exerted for his 
country, without fee or reward.”—John Adams in 1817. 


“The controlling genius of the storm.”—Austin’s Gerry, i. 7%. 





Committees desiring to replenish their §.-S. Libraries, will | 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount | 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHM C. BROUCHTON, 


13 Bible House, New York. | 





COTTON STEALING. 
A NOVEL. 


“A very lively story of southern life both before and during the 
war, divulging secrets the cotton speculators must wince to seein 


print.’’"— Chicago Journal. 
478 pp. $2 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by 


J. R. WALSH & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S$.-S. Union and Church Book Society. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS............. 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY / 
er covers, 5 ct@. In two 
eS MOINS BEML Caine se. 24s Skee abse ssbes ath sene nou 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers..... _ 
Muslin 30 













o2mo. VOLS. 





LOVE AND FEAR. Paper, 3 cts. Muslin................. 20 cts 
KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER’S REVENGE. 
Each story in paper covers, 3cts. Muslin.............. 20 


THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. Each story in 
eaber overs. OS Cle. BIMSUR.. 5.0. i os con cose sececexs ven ad 

SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 
Weston. Price 20 


In one volume,muslin ........ 2. ...... 
BERTHA,; or, The Only Fault 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. 





STORIES OF CORA’S CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. E. B. Sand- 
ford, as follows: 


CORA AND HATTIE. Paper. 6cts, Muslin.............. __ ew 
CORA AND THE LITTLE ONES. Paper, 6cts. Muslin.20 “ 
CORA AND HER COUSINS. Paper, 6 cts. Muslin...... » = 


Address orders and remittances to 
E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, ‘62 Broadway. 
The New York Bible and Qommon Prayer- 
Book Society 


——— | private sources of information. 


: ‘ signed to meet all its wants in this department. 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and signed to P 


varied stock of 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and | 
are sold at low rates. } 


(= A new Trade List is now ready. 





Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 
5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“Veni! Vidil! Vici!t! | 


THE MOTTO OF THE 


“NASBY PAPERS.” 


By Petroteum Y. Nassy, Paster of the Cherch of the Noo Dis 
pensashin. 





Price 25 cents! 


cheup one of the season, we have said enough, 


| 

| 

| 

When we say that this book is the most successful, comic, and | 

Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of the price by J 
, | 


BLOOMINGTON & CO., 


Meredosia, Illinois, 





ant CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 


secure ample FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
columns. 


is the title of a series of articles already appearing in Tne 
Watcuman, from the pen of an able writer who has access to 


and practical printers to be 


| on very superior paper, and printed with new type. 


““Tcan say he was truly a great man; wise in counsel, fertile in 
resources, immovable in his purposes, and had, I think, a greater 
share than any other member in advising and directing our meas- 
ures in the northern war.’’—Jefferson in 1819. 


“T cannot sufficiently respect his integrity and abilities. All 
good Americans should erect a statue to him in their hearts.”— 
George Clymer in 1773. 


‘The Father of America.’”’—Stephen Sayre, London, 1771. 


“Tf there was any Palinurus to the Revolution, Samuel Adams 
was the man.’’—Jefferson in 1825. 


“The man who hungered and thirsted after independence.”— 
Daniel Webster. 


“Such is the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, 
that he can never be conciliated by any office or gift whatever.””"— 
Governor Hutchinson’s Secret Letters to the British Ministry. 

“Tt was this man who. by his superior application, managed at 
once the factions in Congress at Philadelphia and the factions in 
New England.”’—Galloway’s testimony against Samuel Adams 
before Parliament, 1778. 

“One of Plutarch’s men.”’—Theodore Parker. 


“Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans. . More than 
most of his associates, he understood the efticacy of personal. in- 
tercourse with the people. It was Samuel Adams, more than 
any other individual, who brought the question home to their 
bosoms and firesides. .. . The throne of his ascendency was in 
Faneuil Hall. As each new measure of arbitrary power was an- 
nounced from across the Atlantic, or each new act of menace and 
violence on the part of the officers of the government and of the 
army occurred in Boston, its citizens, oftentimes in astonish- 
ment and perplexity, rallied to the sound of his voice in Faneuil 
Hall. There, as from the crowded gallery or moderator’s chair, 
he animated, enlightened, fortified. and roused the admiring 
throng, he seemed to gather them together beneath the egis of his 
indomitable spirit as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings.”’—Edward Everett's Lexington Oration, 1865. 


‘* He was the first man who asserted the independency of the 
colonies upon the supreme authority of the kingdom.”—Gov. 
Hutchinson’s reply to the questions of George iii. concerning 
Samuel Adams. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, 


RT, 
RELIGION, 
POLITICS, 
FINANCE, anpD 
NEWS. 
It is designed to present 

RELIGION without sectarianism. 
LITERATURE without corruption. 
POLITICS without partisanship, and 
NEWS from all quarters without partiality. 


te THE WATCHMAN has a weekly summary of all import- 


v=s~ It will contain a weekly report of the MARKETs. 


ter 


(2 Arrangements will be made as speedily as possible to 
ty” Able writers, North and South, are engaged upon its 


“Tae Last Ninety Days OF THE WAR IN NortH CAROLINA’: 


Where a family can take only one paper, THE WATCHMAN is de- 
The first number has been pronounced by literary gentlemen 
“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NEWSPAPER ISSUED FROM THE 


AMERICAN PRESS.” 
Each number contains eight large pages of six columns each, 


TERMS. 
Foroneyear,, . . 8 «2. »« « $40 
* six months, . ° . ° ° - 200 
“ three months, ° ° ° ° ° 1 00 


t@> DEALERS ARE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY. 


CHARLES F. DEEMS, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE ROUND TABLE FOR 1866. 





VOLUME III. 





THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Its Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to the utmost fairness and independence. In its LirERAry Dr- 
PARTMENT the ablest writers in the country are employed. And 
above all, it seeks to discuss CuRRENT Topics with originality, 
vigor, and impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains each week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Literary, ART, and 
Musica News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteer 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 





CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 
From the Albany Express. 

This neatest of all weekly periodicals is at the same time un* 
questionably the best literary paper ever established in this coun- 
try. The talent employed upon it is of the first order, and the 
standard at which it aims is the very jhighest. Its criticisms 
are as caustic and severe as Byron’s, while preserving a far higher 
tone. Its criticisms are conscientious, and it commends wherever 
commendation is deserved. But its guiding principle is to criti- 
cise without fear or favor, and it must be confessed that in our 
present literature such criticism must often be censorious. THE 
Rounp TaB.e is calculated to do most valuable work, and it de- 
serves the success which it seems to be reaping. Intelligent men 
should sustain it. 


From Clark’s School Visitor. 

Among all our literary exchanges, we find none more readable 
or reliable than Tue Rounp TaBLe. Its criticisms on books are 
the sharpest that get into print. To any teacher the weekly visit 
of this journal would be better than a weekly package of a dozen 





new books! We would rather lose any half dozen of our weekly 
exchanges than this one. 


From the Southern Cultivator. 

It treats with a bold, free hand the literature and leading ques- 
tions of the day, It is just and discriminating in its criticisms. 
It is unquestionably the ablest, and typographically the most in- 
viting, literary journal that has appeared on this continent. 


From the N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
To our taste there is a positive charm in the dash or élan with 
which the knights of THe Rounp TaBLeE rush upon venerable 
abuses, and agsail them front, and flank, and rear, 


From the Providence Post. 

We shall delight to see it take that precedence and enjoy that 
remunerative prosperity which it will, according to present ap- 
pearances, richly deserve. 

From the Albany Evening Journal. 

Always a favorite, it is more attractive now than ever. It is 
scholarly without being pedantic, and searching without being 
hypercritical. Its editorials are full of pith, its literary notices 
are carefully and conscientiously written, its letters from corre- 
spondents are lively and graphic, while its criticisms are excel- 
lent beyond praise. It deserves and should receive the zealous 
support of all who have the welfare of ,the republic of letters at 
heart. ° 

From the Hartford Times. 

Tur Round Taste isithe raciest, most genial, broad-spirited 

and wéide-awake literary paper ever issued in this country. 
From the Utica Herald, 

Its speaks boldly and emphatically on the leading questions of 
the day, without arraying itself with any party. Its reviews of 
books are thorough, discriminative, and conscientious. The 
same may be said of its music and art notices. It contains, be- 
sides, interesting literary and art news. Its foreign correspond- 
ence is fresh. 

From the Atlanta (Ga.) Intelligencer. 


It is a “literary gem,” by far in purity of thonght and etyle 
ahead of any of the northern weeklies. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 

Handsomely printed, of a size convenient for binding, and 
edited with care and culture, it is exactly what a family paper 
ought to be. Its criticism is able and just; it communicates 
much that is new about literature and art, and has reliable corre- 
spondence, upon these and similar subjects, in the leading cities, 


From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Herald. 


We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best weekly literary jour- 
nal ever published in this country. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One copy, One year, ‘ ° . 
One copy, six months, 
Single copies, 15 cents, 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
t= Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for: 
Tue Round TaBLeE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufacttred for Tur Round 
TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 

2 Persons ordering sttbscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders, Address all communications to 


+ $6 00 in advance, 
8 00 in advance. 





Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 59 


William Strect, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- | 
| stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassan Street, New York. 
. E. & C, H. Sweerser, Conductors, 
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Jaw. 20, 1866] 


WANTED-—To hire from the 1st of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loca- 
jon and terms, WEBBER, care of ThE RounD TABLE. 





The Creat Famfly Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
, HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


. .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mepa.t—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Inetittte. 


— 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE 
' OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
CasH DivIDENDS IN FIFTEEN Years, 253 PER CENT. 


CASH CAPIVAT i «05:05... voev'dhe dhed os a0 cdeders. & 
SURPLUS; Taw. 1; 1085.2... ssccdende Ptdale-shooccccecese 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 
AWARDS TO MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late Fair of the American InstiTuTE to CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO, for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 
a most just testimonial. 








“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an_organ, and I 
can speak of them in the highest terms.’”-—Gro. W. More@an. 


**T have-found them to be the finest instruments of the class 1 
ever saw.” —GEO. F. BRISTOW. 


“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best among in 
struments of their class.’”.—Wm. A.{KIN@. 


‘“* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.’”°—CuarLes FRAvDEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J, Carhart, is without ex- 
ception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 

DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF CASE. 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 





*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
9% East Twenty-third Street, New York. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose astitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


MORRIS 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO., 


31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . $5,000,000 
CASH CAPITAL, ° . ° ° : ’ . - 500,000 
SURPLUS, ““« ° * © . ; 250,000 


Insurance against the perils of Free and INLAND NAVIGATION 
on favorable terms. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Presiden‘, 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, oF ere ay eo ataslings Bir 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, . . . . 2. 
DEAPIGADIEE, 60 oP ee Se os 





$2,250,000 00 
4,067,455 80 
244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A, ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary, 
E. J. Basser, Traveling Agent. 
A. A, Wittiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Mouthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and bso Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is nowunivers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the FacT that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
Ls sg them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

STEINWAY & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL their patrons may reap 


its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





WareEroons, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND FLEMISH PICTURES 


is open daily from 9 a.m. to5 p.m., and on Monday and Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 10, at the STUDIO BUILDING, 15 Tenth 


Street. 
F. J. PILGORAM, Secretary. 
E. GamBanrt, Director. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.,, 
501 Broapway, St. Nicnonas Biock. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, Stereoscopic Goods, War 
Views, Scenery, Groups. etc. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Carte de Visites of Noted Persons, 
in great assortment, etc., etc. 
French, English, and American Novelties. 








FOR THE-HOLIDAYS. 
116 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT! 
BOOKS THAT WILL INTEREST AND INSTRUCT THE 
MIND. i 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and everything adapted for Sunday- 
Schools; 
BUY, GIVE, AND DO GOOD. 


U. D. WARD, Agent. 


BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with 
DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 
DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS 
SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY. 








(=> Send for a Trade List. Address 


SAM’L L. BANCKER, 
21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 





SKIRT. 





This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and wirREs together by means 
of a BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and ROUND the covering of the wiReE, thereby forming a KNOT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the be 4 manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new a pli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when wora, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
IS NOT EXCELLED, .* 
and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 
A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Mannfac- 
turers under these Patents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 


Broadway, New York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 


Are now receiving a very choice collection of 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, 
BRONZES, 
PAINTINGS, AND 
FANCY GOODS, Etc., 


Suitable for Presents, purchased in England, France, and Ger- 
many by Mr. BALL, during the past three months, expressly for 


THIS HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Those intending to purchase, either for presents or to furnish 
their residence, will find the largest stock and most extensive 
variety ever exhibited in this country. 


““Great Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
acientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. °. 

Then guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale andindicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mae- 
GIEL’s Brnious, Dyspeptic, and DIARRHEA Pitts cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra 
sions of the skin, MAGce@IBL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL 





Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Headache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness, 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snufiles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address os 


JAS. DURNO, 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 
Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six potinds, tweive pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumets tvill find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 





M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F.O. WELLS& CO. 
15 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 
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A COMPOSER’S LIFE. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome StreET, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


1. The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 


Translated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lady Wal- 
lace. With a portrait and fac-simile. In 2vols.16mo. Price 
$350. The Letters cover the period from 1769 to the time of 
Mozart's death (1791). They are complete and unabridged. 


** Who that is at all familiar with the great musical com- 
poser will not hail with delight these letters that reveal the 
disposition, tastes, habits, the very life of the celebrated man. 
They are carefully collected, said to be translated with sur- 

rising accuracy, and certainly abound with interest. The 

ooks are beautifully bound and _ printed.” — Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 

“They are, perhaps, the most characteristic letters of a 
great man ever published. We see in them the versatility 
that never becomes desultory, the gayety that is never frivol- 
ous, the reverential worship of all that is choicest in art and 
nature, the spirit of religious grandeur, and the divine fire of 
genius that lights up all with its indescribable beauty.’’— 
Chicago Republican. 

‘* Tt is impossible to rise from thése letters without feeling 
one’s already great personal regard for Mozart deepened by 
the conviction that his incomparable art was only the exquis- 
ite expression of an exquisite human soul.”—London Fort- 
nightly Review. 

‘ 

2. Poems. 

By Miss Edna Dean Proctor. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 25; cloth, 
gilt, $1 50. 


pad : . 
vo. Poems cf Faith and Affection. 
By Mrs. William H. Milburn. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1 25. 


On Saturday, January 2. 


4, The Pilgrim’s Wallet; 
or, Scraps of Travel gathered ‘in‘England, France, and Ger- 
many. By Gilbert Haven. 1 vol. 16mo, 492 pp. Price $1 75. 
“From a glance which we had at some of the advanced 
, Sheets we think it will be found more than ordinarily inter- 
esting for a book of travels, not unfrequently sparkling with 
the wit, wisdom, and peculiar genius of its gifted author.”— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 
~ 
»., Tales, Romances. 
By Thomas Hood. 1 vol. cr 


ad Extravaganzas. 
Syo, $2. 


6, Rejected Addresse , and other Poems, 
By James Smith and Hora,. Smith, with Portraits, etc. A 
new edition. Edited by Epes Sargent. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
$2 25. 

i. Shakespeare’s Mental Photographs. 
A book for the evening circle. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 





Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 





THE POWERFULLY WRITTEN NOVEL ENTITLED 
. HERMAN; 


oR, 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 


Which sent such an electric thrill through every reader, as it ap- 
peared, from week to week, in the National Fra, is just issued. 

YE WHO ARE SOON TO START ON LIFE’S ACTIVE JOURNEY, and 
who would have two beautiful characters as examples, read the 
story of Henman and ConsTANcEg, and there learn what consti- 
tutes noble ManHoop and WomMANHOOD; see what can be borne 
and forborne for principle, and the triumphant results of duty 
nobly done. 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS WHO REGARD THE WELFARE OF YOUR 
OFFSPRING (and we hope the number is small who do not), pur- 
chase and place in their hands, if of suitable age to appreciate, this 
book of noble sentiments. That our estimate of 

HERMAN ; OR, YouNG KNIGHTHOOD, 
is not overdrawn, we publish below the opinion of *‘ Gail Hamil- 
ton.” Her indorsement is wll, complete, emphatic ; 

‘** But a story or poem may comprchend the whole duty of man. 
Ihave read suchaone. I recollect ‘Herman, or Young Knight- 
hood,’ which contained not only more wit, but more wisdom; 
not only more beauty, but more grandeur; not only more play of 
fancy, more power of imagination, more directness of purpose, 
more felicity of expression, and more elegance of diction, but 
more knowledge of human nature, more soundness of judgment; 
grander conceptions of human aspirations and human capacity to 
love and to suffer, to enjoy, to act, to die, and to rise again; a 
vaster sweep of thought; broader generalization ; more compre- 
hensive views; more logical and accurate reasoning: nicer an- 
alysis, and a higher standard of Christian manhood, than you will 
find in a column of your ‘solid reading’ that would reach from 
Maine to Georgia.”’-— Gail Hamilton's “* Country Living and Coun- 
try Thinking.” 

Two handsome 12mo volumes, price $3 5 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
} 





WISTAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY 
With the most astonishing success in curing 


Coveus, Cotps, HoaRSENESs, SORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, 
Wuoopinec Coven, Croup, Liver CoMPLAINT, 
Broncuitis, DirFICULTY OF BREATHING, 
ASTHMA, AND EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST. 
CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffles the skill of the physicians to a greater extent than any 
other malady, often 


YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY 
when all others prove ineffectual. 
AS A MEDICINE, 
rapid in relief, soothing in effect, safe in its operation, 
Ir 1s UNSURPASSED! 
While as a preparation free from noxious ingredients, poisons, or 
minerals, uniting skill, science, and medical knowledge, combin- 


ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
disease, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 


and ig entitled, merits, and receives the general confidence of the 
public, 





Seymour THATCHER, M.D., 
of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows: 

“Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry gives universal satisfaction. 
It seems to cure a cough by loosening and cleansing the lungs, and 
allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE CAUSE, instead of drying 
up the cough and leaving the cause behind. I consider the Bal- 


sam as good as any, if not the best, cough medicine with which I 
am acquainted.” 


From Hon. Judge Spraker, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen: Thisis to certify that myself and family have used 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for several years, and that I 
take great pleasure in recommending it in preference to anything 
of the kind forthe purposes for which it is intended. In cases of 
asthma, phthisic, or affections of the throat, I have never met with 
anything equal to it. Very respectfully, 

; ** DAVID SPRAKER.”’ 
The Rey. Jacos SEcHLER, of Hanover, Pa. : 

Well known and much,respected among the German population 
in this country, makes the following statement for the benefit 
of the afflicted: 

Dear Sirs: Having realized in my family important benefits 
from the use of your valuable preparation—Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry—it affords me pleasure to recommend it to the pub- 
lic. Some eight years ago one of my daughters seemed to be ina 
decline, and little hopes of her recovery were entertained. I 
then procured a bottle of your excellent Balsam, and before she 
had taken the whole of the contents of the bottle there was a 
great improvement in her health. Ihave, in my individual case, 
made frequent use of your valuable medicine, and have always 
been benefited by it. JACOB SECHLER. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE. 
FOR SALE BY 
Jj. 9: DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Proprietors, Boston, 
And by all Druggists. 





SCROFULA. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the BEST’ REMEDY for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. ‘The difficulty 


| has been to obtain a Purg SoLuTIon of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 





USE | 

HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS | 

The infallible remedy for | 

DYSPEPSIA, 

LOSS OF. APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 

WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. 

THE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- | 

ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. For sale 
everywhere. 

G. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 

American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson St., N. Y. 





Conducted b’ H, E, and C, H. SWEETSER, 122 Naseau Street : and printed by Wurrr & Ross, 24 ‘Beekman Street. 





Is a pure Solution of Iodine, WITHOUT A SOLVENT!! 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 
A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. 
It was cured and wit cure SCROFULA in all its manifold forms, 
ULCERS, CANCERS, SALT RHEUM; and it has been used with 
astonishing success in cases of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Con- 


; sumption, Heart, Liver, and Kidney Diseases, etc. 


Circulars wili be sent free to any one sending their address. 
Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 


| Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 


FOR SALE BY 


J.P. DINSMORE, % Dey Street, New York. 


A NEW LARGE-PAPER BOOK. 


A COMPLETE VERBAL AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX To 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


By HIRAM CORSON, A.M., editor of “‘Chaucer’s Legende of 
Goode Women.” 

Based on the Harleian MS, No. 7,334, as edited by Thomas Wright 

for the Percy Society. To which are added special verbal 


and glossarial indexes, with the passages in which the words 
occur, to 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
LA MORT D’ARTHURE, 
GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, 
WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE. 
SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS, 


AND 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 
containing obsolete words and words with obsolete meanings 
from Douglas’s Scotch translation of Virgil’s ANE, Shake- 
speare, Milton,¢Fuller, Taylor, Holland, Golding, and various 


other sources, with the passages in which they occur. To the 
whole are prefixed 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE 


of the Fourteenth Century, and an Essay on the Versification of 
Chaucer. 

The subscription edition will be issued on LARGE and EXTRA 
FINE PAPER, With @ list of the subscribers’ names, and will be fur- 
nished ¢o subscribers only, at $10 a copy. A full prospectus, with 
subscription-sheet, sent on application, by 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
466 Broadway, New York. 





BY 


WIDDLETON, Publishers 


17 MERCER STREET, N. Y., 


Poems relating to the American 
Revolution. 

By Philip Freneau. With Notes and an Introductory Memoir 
by Evert A. Duyckinck, author of ‘* Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature,”’ ‘* Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans,” etc., etc. A 
handsome crown 8yo volume, with Steel Portrait, price $2 50. 

This coilection embraces all of Freneau’s Poems relating to the 
American Revolution. No collection of this kind has appeared 
in America since the edition, now exceedingly rare, published t 
Philadelphia in 1809, The Poems of the Revolution, by which | + 
author’s reputation was established, are now brought toget , bet 
in one volume for the first time. * 

One hundred copies on large paper, royal 8vo, uniform with 
Dr. Francis’s ‘*Old New York.” Portrait (in India proof) en 
graved by Halpin expressly for the work; fac-simile manuscript 
poem; and a portrait on India paper of John Paul Jones, from a 
miniature in the possession of the Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn, L. I, 
Price to subscribers, $12 00. 





ALSO, READY AT THE SAME TIME, 
Dr. Francis’s Old New York; or, Reminis- 
cences of the Past Sixty Years. 


By the late John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Henry T. Tuckerman, and a new engraved portrait, 
by Burt, of Dr. Francis, from an original pastel drawing by Julius 
Gollmann. Handsome crown 8yo, price $2 50. 

The book is replete with anecdote and biographical information 
respecting the past celebrities of New York, from the days of the 
Revolution, including Statesmen, Politicians, Editors, Actors 
Physicians, Lawyers, Divines, and others. 

Some idea may be formed of its interest as a memorial of the 
past from the Index, which numbers over five hundred personal 
references. 


Boulevard! Boulevard!! Boulevard!!! 

The very mention of the wonderful organ of Seville, in Spain, 
will cause a thrill of delight in the heart of every traveler who has 
been so fortunate as to listen to its wondrous tones. Its power 
over the senses and its effect on the mind cannot be described ; 
at one moment it resembles the flute-like notes of the human 
voice, and again it bursts forth in a tempest of power, and resem- 
bles, more than words can convey, a raging storm at sea: and 
above and amid the wild refrain the ear clearly catches in sweet- 
est notes the music of birds. Something like this has been the 
effect of the ringing notes, ** Le Boulevard.”’ From shore to shore 
above the ocean’s roar is heard in sweetest notes, ‘* Le Boulevard.” 
From the gay and beautiful capital of the world’s fashions it comes 
to the ladies of the meilleur monde in America. Suddenly as a 
flash from a cloudless sky it has illumined the land. From every 
section, and even from the islands of the tropics, the reverbera- 
tions resound, rolling back the call for Boulevard. 
Ladies of America ! it isa talisman. Itis Thomson's crowning 
masterpiece in crinoline! Its trade-mark is a royal crown. Its 
train is pronounced peerless. Ask at Arnold’s, in Canal Street, 
and at Elger’s, 880 Broadway, for “* Boulevard en acier elastique.” 
Merchants of America, send to the oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of crinoline in the world for Boulevard, with patent French 
yoke. 


W. S. THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., 


Importers French Corsets and Manufacturers Crown Skirts, 








And by all Druggists. 





391 Broapway, NEw York, 


New York, Saturday, January 20, 1866, 
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